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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Tue SAILoRs’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of 


thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend ~ 


Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 
devendent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, progress and wants of the SEAMEN’sS CAUSE, com- 
mending it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all 
Christian people.; 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c,, will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical To single subscribers $1 a year, invariably in advance. 
It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, wpon an 
annual request for the same. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND! 


Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and gratui- 


tously distributed among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this — 


use, at the rate of one dollar per hundred. 
THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 
and facts relating to Sea Libraries. 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 


in making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Post 
Office Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the money but 
always in @ REGISTERED letter. The registration fee has peen reduced to eight cents, and the 
present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute 


protection against losses by mail. All Postmasters are obli i 
Seve datio lene. y ostmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
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THE GREAT CRISIS. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS MISSION. 


BY REV. WALTER S. DRYSDALE. 


On the Ist of October, 1826, 
Captain Matthew Sayre, on his 
way home from a successful whal- 
- ing cruise, sailed into Oahu. The 
missions in the Sandwich Islands 
had then been established about 
six years. Twenty-five thousand 
scholars were attending the mis- 
sion-schools. A number of the 
chiefs had been converted, and 
more were yielding to Christian 
influence. 

The missionaries had prevailed 
upon Kaahumanu, the regent, and 
debasing vices practised by the 
sailors and traders, which had 
fearfully spread among the natives, 
had been prohibited by authority. 
Under the ‘taboo’ of gambling, 
intemperance, and licentiousness, 
a number of the foreign residents, 
with the sailors and officers of 
nearly all the vessels visiting the 
portsjof gthe Sandwich Islands, had 
become exceedingly indignant at 
the missionaries. 


Instigated by these foreigners, 
who had persuaded them that a 
plot was on foot to take possession 
of their islands, and deprive them 
of power, the chiefs had nearly 
arranged to seize the missionaries, 
place them on board of vessels, 
and oblige them to sail back again 
to America. This would have been 
done but for the unwillingness of 
one of the leading chiefs to concur. 

As the suspicions were poured 
into his ear, and he was urged to 
cooperate in expelling Bingham, 
Chamberlain, and the others, he 
expressed his reluctance. ‘ Wait 
until another moon,’ he answered, 
‘and let us watch these mission- 
aries narrowly ; and if the things 
you allege, prove true, I will sure- 
ly join with you. But those 
delicate missionary women—what 
would they have come here for, if 
the object of those American 
teachers be only to possess them- 
selves of our lands? ‘They have 
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been accustomed to better things 
than they have here; and see how 
patiently they bear hardships, and 
how kind and untiring they are in 
instructing our people, and trying 
to do good! I cannot yet believe 
that these people have selfish 
objects in view, and are the 
schemers you represent.’ The 
ships had already been provided 
to carry the missionaries away, 
and the missions at that moment 
hung upon the reluctance of this 
single native chieftain. 

But this was not the culmination 
of the crisis. The conspiracy 
against the missions was the work 
of nominal Christians—the native 
chiefs were only tools. The most 
outrageous reports were set in 
circulation against the missionaries. 
There was scarcely a crime that 
was not laid at their door. Ships 
arriving in port greedily caught 
up these scandalous stories about 
the Christian teachers who inter- 
fered with the licentiousness of 
their sailors and officers, and they 
were carried in an exaggerated 
shape to England and America. A 
pamphlet published by one James 
in London, as late as 1832, charged 
that the missionaries lived in 
luxurious ease, harnessed the na- 
tives to their coaches, and were 
amassing great fortunes. 

At the beginning of 1826, the 
United States ship Dolphin, under 
the command of Lieutenant John 
Percival, came to anchor at Oahu. 
The swarms of native women, who 
had been accustomed to swim out 
to newly arrived vessels, were not 
there ; and officers and sailors 
were provoked to learn that the 
Missionaries had succeeded in sup- 
pressing this lewdness. Percival’s 
anger knew no bounds. The pro- 
hibition of the vile visit of the 
native women to the vessels, he 
insisted was an insult to the United 
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States flag! On the 26th of Febru- 
ary the sailors in port made an 
attack upon the mission quarters, 
in which Mr. Bingham very nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. 

American shipmasters and their 
crews, on their return to the United 
States, had been zealous in spread- 
ing widely the reports unfavorable 
to the missions. The British 
Consul and the American Commer- 
cial Agent encouraged these re- 
ports, and represented to their 
governments that the proceedings 
of the missionaries injuriously af- 
fected mercantile interests. When 
the account of the riot reached the 
United States; on the earnest call 
of the friends of the American 
Board, the Administration resolved 
upon a searching investigation of 
the condition of things in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

The United States sloop of war 
Peacock, commanded by Thomas 
Ap Catesby Jones, sent expressly 
upon this errand, was lying at 
Oahu, when Captain Sayre arrived, 
at the opening of October, Jones 
had been there for some weeks. 
His investigation was considered 
over, and he was only awaiting the 
return of some bread ships, to 
provision his vessel and sail back 
to the United States. Those who 
were conspiring against the mis- 
sions, had succeeded in surround- 
ing him with their own creatures. 
While he deemed the investigation 
completed, it had not fairly begun ; 
for he had not yet even come in 
contact with the missionaries, as it 
was not intended by the plotters 
that he should do, and he had 
obtained no accurate or adequate 
knowledge of their purpose and 
labors. 

This first of October, 1826, was 
Saturday. It was night, and the 
moon was shining brightly upon 
the ocean. Captain Sayre ordered 
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out his boat, and landed at. the 
usual point at Oahu. The rendez- 
vous for those belonging to vessels 
in port was a building overlooking 
the sea, with a portico running 
around it. As he stepped upon 
this, he noted two persons in con- 
versation, one of whom he knew 
by his voice to be Mr. J. C. Jones, 
the American commercial agent. 
Taking a seat, he could not but 
overhear the conversation, and 
soon inferred that the gentleman 
with whom the agent was speak- 
ing was Commodore Jones of the 
Peacock. 

It happened that upon that day 
the first word friendly to the mis- 
sions had reached the Commodore. 
A native had repeated an expres- 
sion which he had heard Krimakoo, 
a leading Christian chief who lay 
sick, use in speaking of a meeting 
held that week at the mission, 
which had been rudely disturbed 
by the drunken Goy. Boki. Krim- 
akoo had decidedly censured Boki 
for his conduct there; and Com. 
Jones was desirous of hearing what 
favorable things Krimakoo could 
say of the missions, and Consul 
Jones, from motives that can easily 
be imagined, as the Commodore 
earnestly expressed his wish, was 
now dissuading him. 

‘Have they any meeting at the 
mission to-morrow ?’ asked the Com- 
modore. ‘ No,’ replied Consul Jones. 
Here Capt. Sayre interposed the 
remark that there certainly would 
be a meeting. ‘At what time?’ 
said the Commodore. ‘At eight 
o’clock in the morning,’ was the 
Consul’s answer. Now the Consul 
well knew that at eight o’clock 
Commodore Jones could be no- 
where else than on board the Pea- 
cock. Capt. Sayre thought it ne- 
cessary to correct him here like- 
wise. ‘No, the services are at ten 
o’clock.” As the Commodore upon 
this asked some questions of Capt. 
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Sayre, the Consul, excited and 
angry, turned upon his heel and 
stalked away. 

Captain Sayre now improved an 
excellent opportunity, which he 
was aware was needed, of repeating 
some of the’favorable things about 
the missions. He explained how 
the foreigners had combined to mis- 
represent the missions, and what 
atrocious falsehoods they had been 
circulating to his own knowledge 
against the missionaries. ‘Is it far 
to the mission quarters ?’ asked the 
Commodore. ‘ Ouly about a mile.’ 
‘Would you have any objections to 
walk with me there to-night ? 
‘None.’ So under the moonlight 
they proceeded, the Commodore 
listening to favorable accounts of 
the American mission all the way. 
There Commodore Jones held a 
very satisfactory conference with 
Missionary Loomis, and probably 
arrived at the definite idea that the 
foreign residents, with Consul Jones 
and H. B. M. Consul Charlton at 
their head, had almost succeeded in 
blinding him to the real condition 
of things. This was Saturday night. 

On the following Monday, Oct. 
3d, appeared a circular signed by | 
the eight missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board, reciting the objects 
sought in establishing themselves 
in the islands, the progress made 
in the mission, and referring to the 
base slanders against their personal 
integrity and purity, and closing 
with these words: “ We ask of the 
gentlemen who reside or ocasional- 
ly touch at these islands an inves- 
tigation of our conduct; we do 
more, we challenge it.” 

This bold challenge, which great- 
ly excited the foreign residents, was 
circulating in all directions, and 
served to make Commodore Jones 
still more determined to have an 
interview with the sick Krimakoo, 
who favored the mission. As the 
testimony of this chief would de- 
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molish their scheme of preoccupy- 
ing the mind of Commodore Jones, 
and so of securing a report to the 
American Government and people 
unfavorable to the missionaries, the 
English and American Consuls en- 
deavored to control the meeting 
which they could not prevent. 

The interview was appointed for 
the middle of the week. They could 
report to Jones what Krimakoo said 
exactly to please themselves, could 
they only manage to have the com- 
mon interpreter of the port, who 
was in their interest, turn Krim- 
akoo’s answers into English for the 
Commodore. To accomplish this 
deception, Capt. Sayre must be kept 
out of the way, and none of the 
missionaries must be present, or the 
“lingster’s” deceit would be ex- 
posed. Commodore Jones, however, 
who had hints of what was going 
on, sent a written invitation to 
Cap. Sayre, which he was ready to 
accept, and Missionary Loomis re- 
ceived an intimation that it would 
be well for him, too, to attend the 
Conference. 

The ‘lingster’s’ services were 
not called for, Commodore Jones 
preferring that Mr. Loomis should 
act as interpreter. Krimakoo, who 
was an exemplary convert, in a 
candid way responded fully to all 
questions asked him, and gave the 
American Commissioner a great 
body of the precise kind of infor- 
mation it was desirable he should 
reach, and from which until this 
time he had been adroitly ex- 
cluded. 

To meet the crisis now full upon 
the mission, it was necessary that 
the missionaries should press for an 
investigation of the charges made 
against them before Commodore 
Jones. The two Consuls had re- 
plied to the circular of the mission- 
aries of Oct. 3d, expressing their 
willingness to substantiate the 
charges, driven to this course by 
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the sentiment of the residents, 
which recognized them as those 
from whom the slanders had prin- 
cipally proceeded. 

Missionary Bingham had been 
absent from Oahu, while this storm 
had been gathering. The friends 
of the mission felt it to be import- 
ant that he as the most active of 
the missionaries, with all his co- 
workers, should be present at the 
investigation of the charges before 
the Commodore. Captain Sayre 
appreciating the peril, sailed to the 
different islands and collected the 
missionaries at Oahu. The appoint- 
ed day arrived. Commodore Jones 
was prepared to hear the evidence 
by which the serious charges were 
to be sustained. Missionaries and 
Consuls were in their places. Very 
wisely Missionary Bingham and his 
brethren had demanded that all 
charges against them should be in 
writing with responsible signatures. 
Charlton and Consul Jones declined 
to commit themselves in this man- 
ner, and alleging many reports 
which they affirmed to be true, but 
offering no substantial proofs, 
with much deciamation and vapor- 
ing, they ignominiously witdrew. 

The boid front presented by the 
missionaries conscious of innocence, 
and the complete discomfiture of 
their unprincipled adversaries in 
the presence of Commodore Jones, 
produced a rapid revulsion in the 
public sentiment, which never after 
changed. The missionaries rose in 
the public view immeasurably su- 
perior to their detractors, the ca- 
lumnies against them were scatter- 
ed like chaff before the wind, and 
their integrity, purity, consistency, 
prudence, and philanthropy, shone 
forth clear as the sun. 

If Commodore Jones had sailed 
homeward before the arrival of 
Captain Sayre, his official report 
must have been adverse to the mis- 
sion, and the result might have 
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been the withdrawal of the mission- 
aries by the American Board from 
what has proved to be one of the 
most successful of its enterprises, 
Commodore Jones was a highly 
honorable man ; but at first it was 
not possible for him to see that he 
was surrounded by unscrupulous 
men, bent on destroying the mis- 
sion. His report to the Adams 
Administration was full and fair, 
and bestowed the credit due upon 
the missionaries. His statements 
were afterwards confirmed by W. 
C. Bolton Finch, Esq., who was 
sent out on a similar expedition in 
the sloop-of-war Vincennes, upon 
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whom the same parties attempted 
the same misrepresentations and 
calumnies, with as little success. 
The substance of this narrative 
was obtained from Captain Sayre, 
at his residence in Cairo, Greene 
county, N. Y., during the past Sum- 
mer. This Christian gentleman is 
now an octogenarian, and nearly 
blind with cataract affecting both 
eyes. Missionary Bingham says of 
him, in his work on the Sandwich 
Islands: ‘Captain M. Sayre, then in 
port, rendered Captain Jones and 
our cause important service by a 
prompt and friendly appeal to facts 
within his knowledge.’—-Avangelist. 


DEATH OF A YOUNG NAVAL OFFICER. 


A few weeks ago died on board 
the U.S. ship /ranklin, then ly- 
ing in the harbor of Spezia, Italy, 
a young midshipman, who was an 
object of peculiar affection and 
pride to his brother officers, and 
whose sudden death cast a gloom 
over them all. GILBERT FOWLER 
was the son of Samuel Fowler, 
Esq., of Westfield, Mass., of a fam- 
ily well known in West Massa- 
chusetts, who gave promise from 
his very boyhood of sustaining 
well its honorable name. He had 
graduated at the Naval Academy 
with high honors, and was assigned 
the flagship of the Mediterranean 
squadron at the special request of 
some of the officers, who greatly 
desired the presence with them of 
this young, fresh spirit. Bright 
and intelligent, he enjoyed greatly 
the opportunity of seeing foreign 
countries. His parents were then 
traveling in Europe, and he had 
a leave of absence of a few weeks 
to meet them in Germany, from 
which he returned full of life. A 
fine specimen of youthful manli- 
ness, a picture of health and 
strength, none seemed farther re- 


moved from the approach of dis- 
ease and death. And yet in an 
hour this manly young officer was 
struck down. A letter from Lieu- 
tenant WELLS L. FIELD gives some 
particulars, which are of such 
touching interest that, although 
the letter is private, we take the 
liberty to copy them. The simple 
and sad detail here given is itself 
the most touching tribute to one 
thus cut off in his prime, and who 
was so much beloved. It may also 
comfort the hearts of some of our 
readers who have sons or brothers 
in the navy, and who will be re- 
lieved to know how tenderly they 
are cared for in the hour of sick- 
ness and of death: 
U.S. FLAG SHIP FRANKLIN, 
SPEZIA, ITALY, Aug. 27th, 1874, 

As I was sitting down to write a 
letter Saturday night, I heard a 
commotion, and rushed out of my 
room justin time to see poor Fow- 
ler breathe his last. It was a terri- 
ble shock to us all—one taken from 
our midst so suddenly; and one 
so strong, so healthy, and so much 
beloved by all who knew him. He 
had been troubled for several days 
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by swelling of the tonsils, a com- 
plaint very prevalent in Italy; 
several of the officers have been 
sick from the same cause, but it 
was never considered serious ; 
they ulcerate and break like a boil. 
In Fowler’s case it broke quite 
low down, and instead of his being 
able to cough it up, it gradually 
ran down, was sucked into the 
lungs, and caused suffocation. He 
had been up but a short time be- 
fore, in fact was lying down with 
his clothes on, when he died. It 
seems to us all more like an acci- 
dent than sickness. I immediately 
telegraphed to his father, who was 
in Dresden, and sent a letter with 
the particulars by the first train. 

The Captain asked me to take 
charge of everything in connection 
with the remains. It is not in this 
country as at home, where one can 
have the undertaker take charge, 
but each article used even in the 
construction of a coffin had to be 
purchased separately ; we had to 
go or send to Genoa, to Florence 
and to Leghorn, besides what ma- 
terial we got here ; even then I had 
to stand over the men to see that 
it was done properly. I had all of 
the help I wanted, as there was 
hardly an officer in the fleet that 
did not ask to do something, and 
two of his most intimate friends 
were with me all the time. Our 
combined efforts produced quite a 
respectable coffin. The interior 
case is made of heavy zinc, and 
when the body was placed in it the 
lid was soldered on ; this is placed 
inside of a strong, heavy box, itself 
lined with heavy sheet lead, which 
is to be soldered and made air- 
tight; the box is covered with 
black broadcloth....... 

The body was immediately pack- 
ed in ice, and not taken out until 
yesterday, when his friends ar- 

rived; and I am thankful that it 
was in the most perfect state of 
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preservation. It is seldom one sees 
a more life-like corpse. Mr. Fow- 
ler telegraphed yesterday morning 
that he would arrive at 2.30 P. M. 
One officer went immediately as 
far as he could to meet him, while 
the rest‘of us stayed to make the 
final arrangements. The body was 
taken off the ice and laid out on a 
portion of the deck, laid off by and 
handsomely decorated with flags. 
The body was exposed full length 
and the outside of the coffin cover- 
ed with flowers; the lid was plac- 
ed near by, and covered with 
anchors, crosses, and wreaths of 
flowers; his cap and sword were 
also placed on the lid. He has 
been covered with flowers ever 
since he died, which is doing well 
when one considers the scarcity of 
flowers here, and that they have 
ransacked three large neighboring 
cities for them. When the family 
arrived they were taken at once 
to a hotel, and as soon as they 
were ready were driven down to 


the wharf, where our little steamer - 


was waiting for them, and brought 
off here, and taken at once to the 
Admiral’s cabin; and as soon as [ 
saw everything ready, they were 
taken to see the body. When they 
entered every one else withdrew, 
the flags over the entrance were 
let fall, and they were left by them- 
selves. When they came out they 
were taken into the cabin, where 
I had dinner prepared for them, 
as they had had nothing to eat 
since early in the morning. Then 
the officers and men were allow- 
ed to see the remains, after which 
they were asked to take a last 
look, and the zine cover was sold- 
ered on. I have glass over the 
face in this cover; if the body 
is well preserved it will be a pleas- 
ant surprise for the family to see 
the face again in the morning; if 
not, they need know nothing of 
the glass, as they suppose they 
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have. taken the last look yesterday. 
At nine o’clock to-day the lead 
cover is to be soldered on and the 
coffin finally closed and sewed up 
in a canvas, and at ten the cere- 
monies take place, and the body 
taken to the Alaska, his old ship, 
which is to take it and the family 
to Nice, where he will be buried. 
The military funeral will be from 
this ship. The officers and men 
will be assembled on the quarter 
deck. Our chaplain will officiate, 
and when the coffin is usually 
lowered into the grave, this one 
will be lowered into a boat along- 
side, when the marines will fire 
the volleys. The procession will 
consist of—first, a boat containing 
the band to play the dirge; then 
one containing the body and bear- 
ers; and then one with the chap- 
lain, doctor, family, and myself, 
with his two other most intimate 
friends as the mourners; then fol- 
low the other boats with the offi- 
cers. The procession passes through 
a lane formed by two lines of boats, 
and extending from our ship to 
the Alaska, and as it starts the 
boats all toss oars. 

I give you all these details to 
show you that, no matter in what 
part of the world we die, our mess- 
mates will look out for us and see 
that everything is done that could 
be done by our dearest friends at 
home. 

The family of course feel very 
badly, but appreciate thoroughly 
that everything is done that can 
be, and that every wish they ex- 
press in regard to the body is at- 
tended to immediately. He was 
their pet child, and with them only 
a short time ago, such a perfect 
picture of health. The month I 
spent in Paris he was with them 
in Dresden. It was a terrible blow 
to them. I was with them till late 
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in the evening, and had not left 
them from the time I met them at 
the depot. To-morrow morning at 
half-past eight I go for them again. 
Two officers stayed at the hotel 
with them all night; I could not 
on account of this mid-watch. 

We sent two despatches to the 
family : one saying he was danger- 
ously ill, and another an hour after, 
saying he was dead. Poor Mrs, 
Fowler was all alone when the first 
one reached her at 2A.M. Mr. 
Fowler and Bob were off in the 
country, and Miss Fannie in the 
next town at school. She did not 
know where her husband was, so 
she telegraphed in all directions, 
and went for Miss Fowler, intend- 
ing to leave alone with her. As 
they were returning at 7 o’clock 
the second despatch came. It be- 
ing Sunday she could not leave 
until the next morning, and Sun- 
day night Mr. Fowler got one of 
the despatches, and was able to 
get back and start with the rest 
on Monday. What a terrible 
journey it must have been for 
them, not knowing what had been 
the matter with him. Mr. Fowler 
thought he had been killed by 
some accident. It is such a com- 
fort to them to know that every- 
thing has been done. His mother 
told me several times that none 
but careful hands had touched his 
body. 

It is asad affair, and throws a 
gloom over the whole squadron. I 
wish you could be here to see how 
well everything is attended to, to 
show you with what tenderness 
and affection one is cared for by 
his brother officers. It would be 
such a comfort to you in case you 
should ever think of me as sick. 
I want you to know that, although 
away from home, we are not away 
from warm friends. 
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CHARLES II, JOHN BUNYAN, 


BY REV. S. 


“The Pilgrim’s Progress” is 
doubtless Bunyan’s great work, and 
that which has given immortality 
to his name, but he was quite a 
voluminous writer. We have now 
lying on our table, Bunyan’s works, 
in three large octavo volumes. It 
is Offor’s famous edition published 
by Blakie & Son, of Glasgow, in 
1853. The engravings and print- 
ing of this edition are executed in 
the very highest style of art and 
workmanship. No expense appears 
to have been spared to do honor 
to Bunyan, whose writings have 
attained “universal popularity.” 
Among Bunyan’s other works we 
would mention, viz., “Holy War,” 
“Grace Abounding,” “The Pha- 
risee and the Publican,” “ The Jer- 
usalem Sinner Saved, &c., W&e. 
Bunyan was in his day quite a con- 
troversial writer, and was very se- 
vere upon the Quakers, until he 
learned that through the interces- 
sion of the Quakers, he obtained 
his release from prison. It is a 
somewhat noteworthy fact, now 
well authenticated, that Charles II, 
liberated Quakers and Puritans 
from confinement through the per- 
sonal intercession of the Quakers, 
among whom was Richard Carver, 
who was mate of the fishing vessel 
which conveyed the king to France, 
after the famous battle of Worces- 
ter, 1651. This honest Quaker sai- 
lor, after twenty years had rolled 
away, appeals to the king in person 
in behalf of those who were in pri- 
son. When the fugitive king fled 
for his life, this sailor conveyed him 
on shore. “The vessel was bound 
for Poole, coal-laden, with two pas- 
sengers, who passed as merchants 
running away from their creditors 
—the fugitive king and Lord Wil- 
mot were lauded at Fecamp in Nor- 
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mandy, wpon the back of a Quaker, 
and the vessel recrossed the chan- 
nel to Poole.” 

When the honest sailor appeared 
before his majesty, the king express- 
ed astonishment that he had not 
previously sought some reward; 
the sailor replied that he merely 
had done his duty, and God had re- 
warded him with peace of mind. 
“ And now, Sire, I ask nothing for 
myself, but that Your Majesty will 
do the same for my friends that I 
did for you—set the poor pious suf- 
ferers at liberty, that you may have 
that peace and satisfaction that 
always follow good actions.” King 
Charles thereupon pardoned 471 
Quakers, and many Independents 
and Baptists—among them John 
Bunyan. In view of so meritorious 
an act on the part of the king and 
the sailor, we conclude our brief 
notice of this interesting chapter 
in English history in the words of 
Offor : 

*¢ Shade of the noble sailor, 
Thy name, Richard Carver, is worthy of all 
honor.” 

John Bunyan, the Bedford tinker, 
has come to the fullness of his 
honors at last. On the 10th of 
June a bronze statue of him, erect- 
ed in his native village, was unveil- 
ed by Lady Stanley, wife of the 
Dean of Westminster. The spot 
chosen is within a few hundred 
yards of the prison where Bunyan 
spent twelve long years. The statue 
was the gift of the Duke of Bed- 
ford; the address was by the Dean 
of Westminster; and in the large 
company present were Earl Cow- 
per, lord-lieutenant of the county, 
and other representatives of the 
national Church. At the banquet, 
in the evening, which followed the 
unveiling of the statue, there were 
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Churchmen, Independents, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, an Irvingite min- 
ister, and a Catholic priest. This 
fact very fitly symbolizes the cath- 
olicity of Bunyan’s immortal work. 
Dean Stanley’s address abounded 
in telling points. One is worth 
quoting here: “‘ The whole of En- 
glish literature has produced only 
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two works of universal popularity, 
and both of these were by Non- 
corformists. One is the work of a 
Presbyterian journalist, and is call- 
ed Robinson Crusoe, and the other 
is the work of a Baptist preacher, 
and its name is The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” 


RECENT METEOROLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


Meteorological literature has late- 
ly received several valuable addi- 
tions. In the fundamental matter 
of securing continuous registers of 
the condition of the atmosphere, 
Wild, of St. Petersburg, has pub- 
lished the results of some years’ 
observations with his self-record- 
ing balance barometer, and he 
states that its indications are to be 
relied upon as implicitly as those 
of any but the most expert observ- 
ers. 

Weilemann has made an inter- 
esting study of some questions re- 
lating to the temperature of the 
atmosphere; among other results 
he announces that the protection 
afforded by the clouds against the 
radiation of the heat of the earth 
into space is three times that af- 
forded by the average quantity of 
moisture that is present in the at- 
mosphere in ordinary clear weather. 
The effect of moisture in its invisi- 
ble state having been well establish- 
ed by the experiments of Tyndall, 
it would seem that the results ob- 
tained by Weilemann must suffice 
to convince those who have doubt- 
ed whether Tyndall’s results were 
applicable to the problems of me- 
teorology. 

The interesting question of the 
difference of temperature in the 
country and the city has been in- 
vestigated by Fines, and his results 


will explain many of the discrep- 


ancies that exist in the meteoro- 
logical records. Fines concludes, 
among other things, that the max- 
imum summer temperature of the 
city is greater than the maximum 
temperature of the country in the 
summer; the maximum tempera- 
ture of the city in the winter-time is, 
on the other hand, less than the 
corresponding country tempera- 
ture; the radiation during clear 
nights is, according to him, less in 
the city than in the country. 
Breitenlohner, in deducing numer- 
ous curious relations between the 
winds and the temperature of fresh- 
fallen rain-water, concludes that 
at least in Austria there is no such 
thing as a warm rain-storm ; the 
coldest rains, according to him, 
come with northerly winds. 

The progress eastward in Europe 
of the areas of extreme cold weather 
in winter-time has been studied by 
Dove with his customary care, and 
the examination by him of the 
mean temperatures of a large 
number of places shows that about 
two days’ times is required to com- 
plete the transit eastward over the 
whole of Europe of extensive areas 
of low temperature. 

In the development of the math- 
ematical theory of the movements 
of the winds in accordance with 
the laws of mechanics, Ferrel has 
supplied an important formula by 
which he connects together the 
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barometric gradient on the one 
hand and the force and direction 
of the wind on the other. 

A balloon voyage of very consi- 
derable interest is reported, as hav- 
ing been made by Brunelle at Char- 
kow, in Russia. This voyage lasted 
for eight hours, during which the 
aeronaut was carried several hun- 
dred miles. The most remarkable 
feature of the voyage consisted in 
the fact that the lower strata of 
air were colder than those above ; 
and even at night-time the former 
were found to be rushing along the 
earth’s surface with great rapidity, 
while the upper currents of the at- 
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mosphere were in comparative 
quiet. These atmospheric condi- 
tions appear to have been precisely 
the reverse of those that obtained 
during most of Glaisher’s voyages. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the 
aeronauts of America will favor 
meteorological students with some 
details, published in a commodious 
form, of their own wide experi- 
ences in this important field of re- 
search. The science of meteorol- 
ogy will certainly profit greatly by 
the execution of the programme 
that Mr. Barnum has annouced for 
the present season.—/Harper’s 
Magazine. 


QUICK AS A WINK. 


Our notions of the value of time 
are altogether relative. Ordinarily 
a minute more or less is a matter 
of little moment. A would-be pas- 
senger, who arrives at a railway 
station just in time to be too late, 
realizes that even a less interval 
than a minute may materially af- 
fect his calculations. To the timer 
of a closely contested race, a second 
is important; it may be a quarter 
of a second will make all the dif- 
ference between fair speed and the 
“fastest on record.” ‘To the astro- 
nomical observer, a quarter of a 
second is a very long time, as an 
uncertainty of that amount might 
render worthless an observation 
which he can never hope to repeat, 
and for which he may have jour- 
neyed thousands of miles, 

In some cases an interval so 
brief as that required for the move- 
ment which stands proverbially 
for instantaneous action may have 
a material effect on the accuracy 
of a calculation; indeed it is at 
times not only necessary to know 
and make allowance for the time of 
movements as quick as winking, 


but to know substantially how 
much quicker one man winks than 
another. 

Though the movement, of “the 
eyelid is so rapid that there is no 
apparent interruption of vision, 
the act really involves half a dozen 
distinct physical and mental opera- 
tions, the duration of each of which 
can be closely measured. If the 
movement is reflexive or involun- 
tary, time is required for the trans- 
mission of the impelling sensation 
to the sensory center, time for its 
reflection to the winking muscle, 
time to overcome the inertia of 
the muscle—the period of latent 
excitation, as it is called—and 
lastly time for muscular contrac- 
tion. That the sum of all these 
periods is something considerable 
can be roughly proved by count- 
ing the number of winks one can 
make in a second, or by timing the 
act by the ticking of the watch. 

The purely reflexive part of the 
act of winking has been ingeniously 
timed by Dr. Sigismund Exner, 
who chose this act as the one best 
adapted to enable him to determine 
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the time required for a complete 
reflex action. His apparatus con- 
sisted of a very light lever of straw, 
terminated at one end by a bristle 
which was applied to the eyelid, 
the other end being connected with 
the usual contrivance for exactly 
registering the beginning of mus- 
cular contraction. The stimulus 
was an electric spark, applied in 
two ways, by passing in front of 


_ the eye and thus acting on the 


optic nerve, or by exciting the 
nerve of sensation by striking di- 
rectly on the cornea. He found 
the interval between the spark 
and the beginning of motion (that 
is, the time occupied in the trans- 
mission and refiection of the sen- 
sation, with the period of latent 
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excitation in the muscle) to vary, 
with the intensity of the stimulus, 
from about +; to +; of a second, 
the stronger the spark the quicker 
the action. The period of latent 
excitation of muscle in man has 
never been precisely determined. 
Dr. Exner estimated it at about a 
hundredth part of a second, which 
would reduce the time required for 
the purely reflexive part of the 
act of winking to about s; of a 
second for a weak impression, and 
wz, of a second for a stronger sti- 
mulus. : 

For a voluntary wink, a slightly 
longer time appears to be required, 
since a measurable interval is oc- 
cupied in the act of volition. 


THE LATE CYCLONE. 


Several European steamships 
lately arriving at this port report 
having encountered a terrific storm 
west of the Banks on Monday, the 
7th September. In every instance 
it began with the wind from the 
southeast, veering round to the 
southwest, when it reached its 
height, then gradually subsiding 
as the wind changed to the north- 
west. The course of this cyclone, 
as all the facts show it to have been, 
was from southwest to northeast. 
The Ville de Paris, the most west- 
erly of the ships which encountered 
it, did so in latitude 40 and 
longitude 66, and the last report of 
it we have from a passenger on 
the steamship Pembroke, of the 
South Wales line, which passed 
through it in latitude 43 and 
longitude 57. In the former case 
it occurred at two A. M., and in the 
latter at half-past twelve P. M., 
thus traversing a distance of about 
450 miles in ten hours and a half, 


or atthe rate of about forty-five 


miles an hour. 


Our informant states that before 
the full force of the storm was felt 
the barometer fell from 29 50 to 
28 80 within half an hour. The 
Pembroke had every sail set, but 
before they could be taken in the 
wind began to blow with such 
force that in a moment her top- 
sails and forestaysails were blown 
from the bolt ropes as if they had 
been paper. The vessel was headed 
to the wind, but its force was such 
that the engine though kept at full 
speed could hardly give her steer- 
age way. Our informant, who is 
an old Atlantic voyager, states 
that although he has witnessed 
some severe storms on the North 
Atlantic he never witnessed one so 
severe during its continuance of 
about ten hours. The sea was at 
its very wildest. The Pembroke, 
a vessel of 2,500 tons, proved her- 
self a splendid sea boat and suf- 
fered no other injury than the loss 
of her sails. The passengers the 
day after the storm presented 
Captain Williams with an address 
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expressive of their confidence in 
him as a skillful navigator, and 
complimenting both him and his 
officers for the manner in which 
the Pembroke was handled during 
the gale. At the end of August 
last year a similar though net so 
severe a storm occurred, very much 
in the same locality, which the 
Herald, at the time, pointed out 
as acyclone. The facts about the 
present one fully confirm the state- 
ments then made. Maury tells 
us that these cyclones have their 
origin in the African monsoons. 
Here is a hint for old Father Prob- 
abilities! It is worth his while to 
ascertain whether or not our recent 
hot weather has not a similar 
origin. 

On a recent passage, the steam- 
ship Ville de Paris encountered, 
when off the banks of Newfound- 
land, on her way to this port, a 
cyclone of a terrific character. The 
storm carried away a portion of the 
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bridge of the French steamer 
under the captain’s feet, with a part 
of the upper cabin, shattered two 
of the boats, broke the arm of the © 
first officer, and swept overboard 
one of the crew. Fortunately the 
ship weathered the gale, and the 
passengers afterwards passed a 
resolution acknowledging that they 
owed their safety, under God, to 
the bravery and skill of Captain 
Danre, his officers and crew. 

Other passenger steamers en- 
countered the same tempest, but 
none appear to have met serious 
disaster. The scene on board the 
Bolivia, of the Anchor line, is 
described to have been rather ex- 
citing, many of the passengers 
crying and praying frantically for 
salvation as sea after sea broke 
over the vessel. The second mate 
said : “I have been through a large 
number of storms on the Atlantic, 
but I never witnessed such an ap- 
palling scene in my life.” 


A SEA IN SAHARA. 


A sea in Northern Africa is one 
of the possibilities of the early fu- 
ture. The Governor of Algeria, 
Gen. Chanzy, has ordered the pre- 
liminary surveys for the work, and 
there is every prospect of its being 
soon begun. ‘The report of Capt. 
E. Roudaire, who was commission- 
ed to make the necessary geodesi- 
cal observations in 1873, assures us 
that nowhere can the contrasts of 
nature be greater than in the 
country lying to the south of the 
province of Constantine. The 
mountain chain of the Djehel Au- 
res rises 7,000 feet over the arid 
wastes of the Sahara. To the 
north the country is fertile, but to 
the south the land becomes intoler- 
able, even for the nomadic Arabs, 
from April to the end of Septem- 


ber. Immediately south of this 
mountain range begin the vast 
swamps which are termed chotts 
by the natives. The chott of Mel 
Kir is 150 square leagues. To the 
east it communicates with another 
chott, called Sellem, and from here 
to the Gulf of Gabes—80 leagues 
—there is a series of similar 
swamps, the most important of 
which are those of Rharsa and El- 
Djerid. The eastern bank of the 
latter is only eighteen kilometres 
(twelve miles) from tbe Mediter- 
ranean. These chotts are often 
dry, and are then covered with a 
thick layer of salts of magnesia, 
making them appear like scintillat- 
ing seas. There is considerable 
danger in crossing them, and an 
instance of a caravan of a thousand 
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camels having totally disappeared 


_ because one misguided leader chose 


- Sea. 


to make a step out of the right 
line, is instanced. The observa- 


_ tions made by captain Roudaire 
_ during last year 


incontestably 
prove the bed of these chotts is be- 
low the level of the Mediterranean 
The depression of that of 
Mel Kir is estimated at some 
winety feet, with an inclination 
toward the east which would place 
that of Sellem 120 feet below the 
level of the sea. It has been math- 
ematically demonstrated that these 


_ chotts occupy a vast depression of 


“ 


the soil, and it is therefore natural 
to suppose that this condition of 
the land continues almost to the 
Gulf of Gabes. By making a canal 
from the Mediterranean to the 


- junction point, which is estimated 


to be only twelve kilometers dis- 
tant, a vast inland sea would be 
created. The influence of such a 
body of water on the climate of 
Algeria and Tunis, and on the pro- 
duce and and commerce of North- 
ern Africa, would, it is claimend, 
be immense. The climate would 
be rendered more temperate, the 


-rain-fall would be to a great extent 
regulated, and the natural fecun- 


_ dity of the soil would be developed. 


One of the strongest arguments in 
favor of the practicability of such 
a scheme lies in the presumed fact 
that a sea once existed in these re- 
gions. Even the wandering tribes 
believe that a sea once covered 


these plains. The whole testimony 


of foreign writers is to the effect 
that there once existed an immense 
inland sea, which was known as 


the Great Bay of Triton, and which 


dried up about the commencement 
of the Christian era, by the form- 
ation of an isthmus which separat- 
ed it from the Mediterranean. He- 
rodotus says: 

“ After the Lotophages come the 


- Machyles, who are also lotos-eaters. 
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Their country extends to the river 
Triton, which empties itself into 
the great lake or gulf of Triton, in 
which is the island Phia.” 

The assertions of Herodotus with 
regard to the physical geography 
and the people of Africa have been 
strikingly authenticated by the re- 
cent discoveries of Schweinfurth 
and other travelers. In these beds 
were found in distant days the 
skeletons of fish, shells, and even 
ships’ anchors. The very names 
given by Ptolemy and those borne 
by the localities in these days, are 
well nigh identical. There can be 
little doubt, therefore, of the past 
existence of this sea, which ex- 
tended as far as the Sahara. The 
question now naturally araises, 
how was it closed or dried up? 
The immense evaporation of water 
and the course of the tides in the 
Mediterranean, which formerly 
were much higher than now, are 
attributed as the great causes. The 
length of the projected sea would 
be about 250 miles, by forty-five 
in width. The expense of cutting 
the requisite canal would be only 
some 15,000,000 francs; but this, 
of course, is only mere approxima- 
tion. The Suez Canal has had 
already a very favorable infiuence 
on the climate of Egypt, and that 
is only a narrow strip of water. 
The fine sand of the desert be- 
comes, under the influence of rain 
and water, a mouldy soil of incred- 
ible fertility. Even Italy and 
Spain would be somewhat affected 
by the presence of such a mass of 
water exposed to the vaporating 
rays of an African sun. As a 
means of transport, such a sea 
would practically draw France 
hundreds of miles nearer to Cen- 
tral Africa and its great caravans. 
The ivory, gold dust, ostrich fea- 
thers, and varied products of that 
portion of Africa would thus find 
a new market in exchange for the 
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cottons, metals, ect., of Europe. 
Algeria, which is fast becoming an 
important country, would thus 
acquire a new help to material 
progress, in which the neighboring 
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countries—Tunis and Morocco 
whould share. If carried out, the 
work will be one of the greatest 
engineering accomplishments of 
the age.—WMerchant and Banker. 
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GOD’S FORGIVENESS INCITES TO OBEDIENCE. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER PITT, SEAMAN’S MINISTER, SOUTH BETHEL, LIVERPOOL. 


A captain coming with his crew 
into Dover port one day, while sur- 
veying through a telescope the tall 
and towering cliffs which begirt 
that coast, espied a female lying on 
a narrow jutting shelf of one of 
these, a short distance from the top. 
He and his crew lost no time in 
reaching the spot. One of his men, 
a rope tied around him, was swung 
down that giddy precipice, and 
shouted halloa! what are you doing 
there? She, somewhat recovering 
from the fall and from the stupor 
of a large laudanum-dose with 
which she had prepared herself for 
this terrible leap, tried to effect her 
purpose of self destruction, and but 
for the strong hands that held the 
rope at the top would, in the strug- 
gle, and with but little room to stir 
on, have carried him with her; 
another man was lowered in the 
same way, and with another rope, 
with which they secured her safe 
enough. They were all three hoist- 
ed in safety to the top; when there, 
she told her deliverers, “I do not 
thank you for what you have done.” 
She was taken to the female refuge, 
where under christian influences, 
she was led to penitence and faith 
in Christ. Her story in brief was 
this: She had been induced to 
come there with a young man un- 
der promise of marriage, who heart- 
lessly seduced and deserted her. 
Being of good family, she felt 
ashamed and afraid to return home, 
and thus maddened by misery, de- 
termined to seek a wretched refuge 


in a suicide’s grave. Her father 
was telegraphed to, and his daugh- 
ter’s fear told him—that he would 
never forgive her. Quick back 
along the wires flashed his joyous 
gratitude to her deliverers that she 
was yet alive, that “he was ready 
to forgive,” and that he would soon 
be at her side to take her to his 
heart and home again. His hearty, 
frank, and full forgiveness, given 
as soon as sought, and all the old 
love with which he soothed her at 
their meeting, as he clasped her to 
his heart, ’mid mingled tears 
and sobs, were almost more than 
she could bear, and made strong 
men weep like children, for he had 
believed his long lost daughter 
dead,—had been to see several fe- 
males who had drowned themselves, 
expecting in one of these to iden- 
tify his own daughter. But now, 
in the words of the father over his 
returned prodigal son, he could 
say, “this my daughter was dead 
and is alive again—was lost and is 
found.” The fathers in both cases 
weremoreready to accord the forgive- 
ness than their children were to seek it 
and the forgiveness would ever 
after fill the forgiven ones with 
fear, to offend a love so great. And 
so it is with God, in the words of 
David, “there is forgiveness with 
thee, that thou mayest be feared,” 
Psalm 130, 4. 
I. That God has made ample 
provision in the person and work 
of Christ for the free and full for= 
giveness of all our offenses. 1. God 
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was just as well as merciful, and 


could not forgive one sin unless 
complete reparation was made to 
his broken law and injured govern- 


_ ment for all the wrong our guilt 


had inflicted ; we could not do this, 
“shut up unto condemnation,” by 
the judicial penalties his justice 
denounced upon us: “cursed is 


every one that continueth not in 


all things written in the book of 


_ the law to do them ;” and also from 


the weakness of our fallen nature 


_ in that state, for “we were with- 


out strength.” Angels could not 
redeem us, for they owed on their 


own accouut all their being, capa- 


bilities, and obedience to God. 
Only God’s equal and well beloved 
Son could undertake this mighty 
task; he was uncreated and un- 
derived; knew all the extent of 
God’s righteous claims, and unit- 


eo ing Godhead strength with human 


-- due to these. 


tion, 


_ 


jo 


weakness and infirmities, in his 
assumption of our nature, was per- 
fectly able to render a complete 
obedience in our stead as our re- 
presentative ; and then upon the 


- eross to bear the Alpine mountain 


of all our guilt, and criminality, and 
all the wrath denounced upon, and 
“T have finished the 
work thou gavest me todo. It is 
finished,” was the conqueror’s dy- 
ing shout, when he had crowned 
with completeness the entire under- 
taking of man’s redemption; and 
God’s acceptance of it on our be- 
half he attested by his resurrec- 
ascension to heaven, and 
coronation there on heaven’s high- 
est throne—“Him hath God exalted 
at his own right hand, a Prince 
and a Saviour, to give repentance 
unto Israel and the remission of 
their sins. 2. It is infinitely far 
more pleasure for God to bestow 
forgiveness, than it can be for you 
to receive it.—“He delighteth in 
mercy, but judgment is his strange 
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work.” If he could, he would have 
spared guilty Sodom. Over de- 


‘voted Jerusalem the Saviour wept 


tears of bitterest regret, that his 
own loving hands must inflict the 
punishment in which rejected mer- 
cy must ever culminate.—“ How 
often would I have gathered you 
together, as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, but ye 
would not.” How plaintive, pitiful, 
and pathetic his pleadings,—“How 
shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? 
How shall I deliver thee, Israel ? 
Mine heart is turned within me, 
my repentings are kindled toge- 
ther,” all illustrating the oath of 
assurance. ‘As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth, but 
rather that he should turn from his 
wickedness and live, Turn ye, turn 
ye, for why will ye die?” 3. The 
very success and glory of Christ’s 
undertaking, can only be advanced 
in God’s forgiving the guiltiest who 
trust in him. The physician’s re- 
putation is established most by the 
greatness of the danger out of 
which he pilots his patient; the 
glory of a conqueror by the ter-_ 
ribly deadly battle in which he 

gained a most decisive victory ; the 
extent, magnitude, and multitude 
of a people are the glory of the 
king who rules them; and once a 
great sumptuous and most costly 
banquet has been provided, it 
would be a terrible mortification to 
the host to have only a few guests 
accept his invitations. So it is the 
glory of Christ that “he is able to 
save to the uttermost all who come 
unto God by him.” “The prey 
shall be taken from the mighty 
and the lawful captive delivered.” 
“Of the increase of his kingdom 
there shall be no end,” and into this 
gospel feast he will gather, from 
streets and slums, highways and 
hedges, the lame, the halt, and the 
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blind, so that the wedding sup- 
per tables shall be furnished with 
guests. 

Il. The prescribed terms on which 
God forgives the guilty. While 
Christ died to save sinners all are 
not saved, and while there is for- 
giveness with God, all are not 
forgiven. 1. Sin must be deeply 
felt in the soul, as a heavy burden, 
a disease, an ever accumulating 
debt, as loathsome, bad, black, dis- 
honoring to God, and damning 
the soul. Whoever may regard sin 
lightly that soul cannot, on whose 
dread condition the Holy Spirit 
has flashed the light of God’s truth. 
The heartfelt conviction of every 
soul God has saved yet has been, 
“T have deserved hell and not hea- 
ven, wrath and not mercy.” 2. There 
will follow on this sincere confes- 
sion of sin, ‘“ While I kept silence 
my bones waxed old, through my 
roaring all the day, for day and 
night thy hand was heavy upon 
me.” ‘If we confess our sins he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins and to cleanse us from all in- 
iquity.” “Only acknowledge thine 
iniquity,” not to a priest or a man, 
but God; as only a creditor has 
the right to forgive his own claims, 
so only God in Christ can forgive 
us our sins, “I said, I will confess 
my iniquity, and thou forgavest 
the sin of thy servant.” 3. There 
must be entire reliance on the atone- 
ment of Christ alone. It is to faith 
on Christ’s complete atonement, 
that, everywhere in scripture, God 
assures a full, free and present for- 
giveness. But here, poor souls are 
often long in bondage, and in an 
unforgiven state, through thinking 
that they have something to do, or 
bring to Christ, besides entire trust, 
and that it will take a long time of 
penitence and prayer to secure his 
gracious pardon. Why, the prodi- 
gal son’s and daughter’s fathers 
were waiting, and anxious to be- 
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stow the pardon which their guilty © 
children feared they would never 
grant. Oh! the compassion of our 
God and Father is like an ocean 
for its overflowing fullness, he is 
“ever ready to pardon, and abun- 
dant in goodness and in truth.” 
III. Zhe fear to offend with 
which God’s forgiveness fills the — 


JSorgiven ones. Had it been said, 


there are terrors and terrible 
punishments with thee that thou 
mayest be feared, the connection 
would have been obvious. But, 
while in some cases forgiveness 
does produce this fear, yet clearly 
were all children offending on the 
instant to be forgiven, they would 
soon become an intolerant bane to 
all domestic peace. If parents don’t 
punish them, they will in due time 
punish the parents; and were all 
criminals in our police courts, on 
conviction, to be forgiven, the land 
would soon so overflow with crime 
that all social safeguards would be 
swept away. How then does God’s 
forgiveness prove a preventive to 
sin? 1. It exhibits sin in its most 
horrid aspects in the person and 
work of Jesus, through whom alone 
it is forgiven. See the dread alter- 
native—the son of God, upon the 
accursed tree, made a curse for us, 
agonizing under the load of our gilt 
and curse, and wrestling with the 
powers of hell, either he must die 
or we all be damned. Gaze on that 
spectacle and ever after count sin 
a little thing, or love it if you can. 
2. God’s forgiveness reveals and 
manifests to the forgiven ones the 
greatness of love to us. Measured 
by the gift he gave, the depths to 
which Jesus descended, the price 
he paid, his own life blood poured 
out, and all the benefits in which 
these result to us.—“ Behold what 
manner of love the Father hath be- 
stowed on us that we should be 
called the sons of God.” This love 
of God, shed abroad in our hearts 


longer therein ?” 
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by the Holy Spirit, is the surest 
safeguard against sin—‘ Shall we 
continue in sin that grace may 
abound? God forbid! How shall 
we that are dead to sin live any 
3. In God’s for- 
giving his believing ones we re- 
ceive a new spirit and a new heart, 
are made “ partakers of the divine 
nature :” we have, henceforth, new 
tastes, aims, and desires, and must, 
now, love what God loves and hate 
what he hates—“ Therefore, if any 
man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 


ture, old things are passed away, 


behold all things are made new,” 
“We are created anew in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which God 
hath before ordained, that we 
should walk in them.” Thus, as 
the surest guarantee for goodness 
here, God’s word proclaims and we 
preach “ But there is forgiveness 
with thee that thou mayest be fear- 


ed.” At this service many anxious 
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ones were present, who remained 
at our after meeting, and professed 
to accept Christ as a complete 
Saviour and his free forgiveness on 
the spot, and were much encourag- 
ed by hearing other converts here 
say, each—“I am sure God, for 
Christ’s sake, has forgiven me, for 
I have ever since been a new man, 
and am terrified least I should sin 
or grieve a love so great.” Said a 
Captain, “I have had three ships 
go down under my feet, but I felt 
no fear in the presence of death, 
for, ten years ago, God forgave me 
my sins, and pardons me every 
day. Yet I find my heart prone to 
evil, and the christian life to be a 
ceaseless conflict, requiring much 
watchfulness and prayer.” Dear 
reader, you will never rightly fear 
to offend God, until, through faith 
in Christ’s finished work, you have © 
obtained his forgiveness. 


THE BRITISH OFFICER. 


BY MISS M. E. WINSLOW. 


It was midnight in the rocky 
forests of Gibraltar. The waves 
of the Mediterranean dashed up 
with a regular beat against the 
rock, and every now and then a 
sheet’ of spray, silvered in the 
moonlight, would appear on the 
window-sill of the room where an 
officer of the garrison tried in 
vain to sleep. Something kept him 
awake to-night, and his thoughts 
wandered to all the precious things 
he had left in his English home. 
There was the park with its broad 
acres of smooth, green turf and its 
grand old trees. There were ele- 
gant furniture, fine pictures, beau- 
tiful statuary, and books whose 
contents were more valuable than 
mines of jewels and gold. But 


there was something more precious 
still, for in a shaded nursery of 
that far-off home, lay two little 
heads, every one of whose golden 
hairs was worth to their officer 
father more than all the wealth 
that had ever floated over that 
beautiful sea. They belonged to 
the little son and daughter of the 
officer. Their mother had died 
two years before, and now it was 
his greatest grief to be obliged to 
leave them alone in England, while 
he with his regiment was stationed 
so far away. 

As he leaned over the ledge of 
the window, gazing wistfully upon 
the moonlit sea, he heard the foot- 
steps of the sentinel far above his 
head, pacing to and fro, and every 
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now and then he would’ hear him 
say: “The precious blood of Christ ! 
the precious blood of Christ!” At 
first he did not listen, but by de- 
grees as he had been thinking of 
precious things the word struck 
upon his ear, and he began to 
wonder if anything could be more 
precious than his dear little Elsie 
at home, or his bright, bold Harold. 
Then he tried to remember where 
he had heard the words before, and 
he thought perhaps his mother 
used to read them in a little old- 
fashioned book called the Bible, 
which he had not looked into for 
many a year. 

There was an old dust-covered 
one in his room now, and taking 
it up, he read by the light of the 
moon, “You were not redeemed 
with corruptible things as silver 
and gold, but with the precious 
blood of Christ.” You know the 
Bible is God’s word, and some- 
times he uses it like a direct voice 
from Heaven to call some poor 
wandering child to his love and 
his heart, and this was the case 
now. This officer, though he loved 
his children, had never loved Jesus; 
had never, in fact, thought much 
about him; but now in the still 
midnight, the thoughts of the “ pre- 
cious blood of Christ” melted his 
whole heart into sorrow that he 
had so neglected it, and a longing 
for that treasure that was more 
precious even than his children, 
and he never ceased until he knew 
he had found it for his own. 

Reader, this is a true story. 
God made use of that sentinel in 
Gibraltar as the means of the con- 
version of one of the noblest and 
most useful servants that he ever 
had. There is a voice ever whis- 
pering in your ears: “ The precious 
blood of Christ, the precious blood 
of Christ.” Do you hear it? Do 
you know what it means? It means 
that the most precious thing in the 
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world, that which cost the most, 
is the salvation which our dear 
Lord Jesus died on the cross to 
procure for you. Is it precious to 
you? Do you want to be saved? 
And do you feel so thankful to 
Jesus for shedding it for you, that: 
you would gladly yield yourself up 
to him to be his loving child and! 
servant forever? Then he gives: 
it to you “without money and’ 
without price,” and you will find it: 
all through your future life the: 
most precoius of all your posses- 
sions. Precious, because it will 
wash you whiter than snow; pre- 
cious, because no one can ever take 
it away from you; precious, be- 
cause when death and the grave 
has turned everything else to dust 
and ashes, this will be more real 
and more bright through all the 
long ages of eternity—New York 
Observer. 


i 6 


God Revealed. 


As the eye 
Is made for light, so man is made for God. 
He is his real end. In him alone 
His wants are met; his nature matched by One 
In whose unbounded fulness he can float, 
And find his powers expanding as he moves. 
Man has no need like this; no want so great, 
As that which cries for God; and God no power 
Like that by which He shows Himself to man. 
But how can this be done? Can mortals look 
On the Immortal One? Can man sustain 
The vision of God’s glory? Can his eye 
Endure the splendor of that cloudless light 
In which Jehovah robes Himself ? How then, 
Can God be known? Can He reveal Himself 
To creatures whom the vision would destroy ? 
Thus was all hope shut ont; till God Himself 
Came nigh to answer to His creatures’ needs. 
He would come forth, from the essential life 
In which He dwelt, as unincarnate God, 
And show Himself toman. He would put on 
The garment of a nature not His own; 
That through this tempered medium, man 
might look 
Ane earn how God had yearned with tender 
ove, 
For His rebellious creatures; how He could 
To man’s estate stoop from His heavenly throne, 
Veil His divinity in mortal flesh, 
And thus, in His humanity, become 
The Kinsman of our race; and working out 
The problem of the evil on His cross, 
Make that the point where God and man may 
be 
At one again in Him; bound with the tie 
Or great love which stooped to death for 
this, 


** The Morning Star.” 
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For the Sailors’ Magazine. 
Imprisoned. 
A CHAPLAIN’S EXPERIENCE, 

On Saturday afternoon I was going 
my usual round of the Harbor, visiting 
the English speaking crews, leaving 
tracts, and inviting the men to the 
morrow’s services on shore, or on the 
“ Floating Bethel.” A barque lay at 
anchor in the middle of the bay. I 
could not examine her very carefully 
for she lay between my eye and the Sun; 
but I saw the Stripes and Stars floating 
at the mizzen, and with a few sweeps of 
the oars my punt was alongside. I 
generally receive such a hearty welcome 
from British and American captains 
that I never think it necessary to ask 
permission to go on board ; but on this 
occasion it would have been advisable 
to doso. No sooner was my foot on 
deck than a Health-office guard, in no 
very civil tones, informed me I was his 
prisoner! ‘‘ What’s wrong?” I asked, 
somewhat surprised. ‘‘What’s wrong ? 
do you not see the yellow flag at the 
bow ?” I tried to assure the unneces- 
sarily angry official—though it may 
have seemed as paradoxical as Tally- 
rand’s saying, that speech is given to 
us to conceal our thoughts—that the 
sunlight had prevented me seeing it. 
He scouted the statement, and seemed 
to think I had taken him for a fool. 
But it was a small matter to me whether 
he believed my word, or continued to 
regard me as a wilful violator of the 
sanitary regulations; the fact that I 
was his prisoner remained unaltered. 
During my conversation with him and 
the mate, the Captain looked out at the 
companion, and supposing that I was a 
“runner,” was informed by the guard, 
in broken English, that I must either 
remain on board ship, or at the Lazaret- 
to, five days. ‘‘I don’t want the 
fellow here,” said the captain very 
decidedly, as he withdrew to the cabin, 
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“you may take him on shore.” It 
was necessary to go on shore, at any 
rate, to report the circumstance. At 
the Lazaretto I was told that the only 
accommodation I could get, was an 
empty room, and that if I wanted bed 
or other furniture I must hire it at my 
own expense. I preferred to return to 
the ship, and the Oaptain, who had 
meantime learned from the mate who I 
was, made me welcome. My position 
was as awkward as it was novel. Two 
messages had to be sent on shore; one, 
to tell my servant that I would be 
“from home” for a few days, the other, 
to inform my congregation that there 
could be no services in church on the 
morrow! Fretting was not likely to 
mend matters, and therefore, philoso- 
phically accepting the situation, I asked 
and obtained permission to preach to 
the ship’s company. Might not this 
circumstance be overruled for some 
good end, said I to myseii. Though I 
am annoyed at my inadvertency, may I 
not be sent here for a special purpose ? 
Cannot God bless the message to these 
few men, so unaccustomed to hear it, 
and make its influence felt throughout 
time and eternity? Thus I tried to 
realize the significance and importance 
of the occasion. And if these lines 
should be read by any one who may 
have occasion to address a very few, let 
me encourage him to took all the more 
eagerly for a blessing. Dr, Duff, the 
great Indian Missionary, once told 
me, that he conducted service before 
a congregation consisting of one hearer ; 
but years after, that hearer informed 
him that his sermon was the means of 
his conversion. And have we not that 
remarkable instance in the Ist chap. of 
John’s Gospel, where we read that ‘a 
man sent from God’ preached to two 
hearers, pointing them to Christ and 
saying, “ Behold the Lamb of God,” 
and the two disciples “ heard him speak 
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and they followed Jesus ?” For aught 
I knew, there might be Andrews and 
Johns to be evangelized on board this 
ship, and I resolved to act as if there 
were. Seeking that preparation of 
heart which comes from God and whic 
is so necessary for one who would 
speak in God’s name, I retired for the 
night, 

Sabbath forenoon came, and the 
officers and crew of my floating prison 
assembled, and I preached to them 
Christ crucified. After service, the 
Captain told me it was the first sermon 
he had heard for a long time; and in 
the course of conversation I found 
that he professed to be a Universalist. 
He was intelligent and well read, but 
rough and godless. With a fair knowl- 
edge of Bible facts, he seemed to me, 
at first, anxious to show it off; but I 
soon discovered his repeated references 
to religious things arose from a desire 
for more than a mere head knowledge 
of facts. During the five days of our 
compulsory intercourse, the main topic 
of conversation was God’s plan of 
Salvation, which we viewed from dif- 
ferent points; he trying it severely 
as an objective system, by the stock 
tests of modern unbelief; I seeking, 
by the simple presentation of divine 
love, to make him feel it as a subjec- 
tive reality. There was a frankness 
and sincerity in my opponent, which 
one does not always meet with in 
religious debate; and as the days pass- 
ed by, I could not help noticing that 
he was generally the first to introduce 
religious topics into our conversations. 
Evidently he was greatly “ exercised,” 
to use an expression of the old divines, 
though he had said nothing that was 
directly calculated to indicate it. The 
last evening I was on board, however, 
the internal workings of his mind could 
no longer be repressed. He had gone 
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to bed, leaving me reading my Bible 
in the saloon. After a time, when I 
thought he was asleep, and everything 
was still as a churchyard, I was 
starled by his saying in an anxious 
tone, ‘ Mr. I would like to know 
if the Almighty is going to have 
mercy on my soul.” A strange thrill 
went through me as I rose and went 
into his room. The eternal world 
suddenly and awfully near! The 
presence and power of an unseen God 
intensely real !—I can hardly describe 
my feelings. All I can say is that 
they were profoundly solemn. How 
could it be otherwise? With an im- 
mortal soul awakening to a sense of its 
lost condition, and, with restless anxiety 
and foreboding fear, wondering if it 
would find mercy, oh, who would not 
be filled with solemn awe? ‘ Have 
mercy on your soul?” I repeated as I 
stood beside his berth, at the same 
time silently asking wisdom from above 
to reply. ‘ You have no right to ex- 
pect that He will unless you ask Him; 
but if you ask, believing that you will 
receive, He will certainly grant the 
mercy you need.” I then quoted 
several passages of Scripture showing 
not only God’s willingness but His 
earnest desire to extend mercy to sinners 
through Christ, but continued to lay 
emphasis on the condition on which 
alone He had promised to do so,— | 
“Ask and ye shall receive.” After 
some earnest and deeply interesting 
conversation, I offered to engage in 
prayer with him, but to my surprise he 
declined. ‘You may pray for me,” 
said he, “but after the wicked life I 
have led, I would not dare to ask God 
for anything, especially as I don’t yet 
see how I can change it.” I tried to 
impress on him that God loved to hear 
the cry for forgiveness rising from the 
very chief of sinners, and that the fact 
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of His having convinced him of his 
need of mercy was a proof that He 
wanted him to ask and obtain it. But 
an overmastering feeling of his own 
vileness and of God’s holiness had so 
taken possession of him that he was afraid 
to venture into the divine presence! 
I retired, assuring him that I would 
earnestly intercede for him, and that 1 
would do so with the firm belief that 
God intended to bless our meeting to 
the awakening of his soul. 

Before leaving the ship, the following 
morning, I solemnly warned him not to 
allow the world to obliterate the im- 
pressions made on his heart, and not to 
rest satisfied until he had obtained 
peace. He assured me he was anxious 
to become a Christian, but he added, 
‘*T feel that before I can be a Christian 
and live as I would like to live, I must 
knock off going to sea. And that is 
what I shall do, if I am spared to get 
home. My wife will help me; I can 
attend church; and I shall have a fair 
chance.” I tried to show him that 
Christianity was adopted to every 
honorable calling, and was not meant 
to be confined to cloisters, or churches, 
or homes, but to pervade and influence 
every sphere of life. *“‘ Morever,” said 
I, “ though your resolution is good, I 
would have you observe that it hangs 
on a fearful peradventure,—‘‘if I am 
spared to get home.” But éf not, what 
then? Remember mercy is within 
your reach now; it may be beyond 
it tomorrow.” We parted,—I thank- 
ing him for his kindness during my 
pleasant imprisonment, and he thank- 
ing me right honestly for the instruc- 
tion and advice I had given him. Next 
Sabbath he was in church with some 
other captains, and a few days after- 
wards he sailed. I have not heard of 
him since, but I have not forgotten 
him; and, if my prayers have been 
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heard, as I doubt not they have, and 
he be still alive, 1am sure he has not 
forgotten his five days’ quarantine at 
God bless the Societies that think 
of the souls of sailors ! 
a 
(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
Doubtful Islands. 

Those who have examined charts of 
the sea, have noticed frequent interroga- 
tion points, which indicate that dangers 
lave been reported in the localities 
designated. The charts of the Pacific 
Ocean especially abound with these 
reputed rocks and shoals, and keep the 
navigator in continual alarm, lest one 
should prove to be a reality. It was 
a wonder to me how these false alarms, 
as most of them are now known to 
be, could ever have been given, but an 
occurrence, by which I myself was 
deceived, has suggested a plausible ex- 
planation of some of the instances. 

I was sailing in the South Pacific (in 
the ship California), in Lat. 24° 20/ 
south, Long. 125° 6/ west. We were 
steering south, with the wind north, 
the sky clear, and the ship going about 
two knots through the water. At one 
p, m. the officer of the deck reported 
to me that there were breakers ahead, 
and on the port bow. I went on deck, 
and saw what appeared to be an ex- 
tensive field of breakers, and also a low 
island or sand bank, thirty feet high, 
and three miles long, without trees or 
verdure, and with shoals, on which the 
sea broke, extending five miles from it 
to the north and west. The island 
bore southeast, eight miles distant, and 
the nearest breakers were 2$ or three 
miles distant from the vessel. 

The mate went aloft with me to the 
mizzen topsail yard, and with my 
marine glass we tock a good look, 
and were both entirely convinced that 
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what we saw were genuine breakers. 
The sea was very smooth and we could 
see the swell rolling towards us, then 
cresting, and spreading thin sheets of 
foam upon the water. The island also 
appeared very distinct as seen through 
the glass. I went down on deck with 
the intention of altering the ship’s 
course, but deciding to run a little 
nearer to the breakers, I went up to 
the fcretopsail yard to watch them 
and steer the ship pass them. I soon 
noticed that they changed their posi- 
tion somewhat, that the ship drew no 
nearer 10 them, and that there was a 
perfect calm where they prevailed. 
Finally L found the whole appearance 
was an optical delusion, caused, by the 
sun shining upon the glassy swell of 
the sea, and a peculiar state of atmos- 
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I kept the ship on her course, and 
sailed through the spot where the first 
breakers appeared, finding blue water 
there, but still observing the breakers 
in the calm spots at varying distances 
for the next three hours, until four P. M., 
when the breeze freshened at the west, 
and the illusion was dispelled. The island 
vanished after being in sight for an 
hour, and I presume was caused by 
the looming of the swell of the sea in 
the horizon. 

The whole ship’s company were 
deceived by this remarkable appearance, 
and if circumstances had not favored 
my prolonged inspection of it, I should 
certainly have made a report which 
would have added another to the list 
of doubtful dangers, which are combined 
puzzles and terrors to navigators. 


pheric refraction. R. ©. A: 
eee 
OUR WORK: 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 
Belgium. been deputed to assist him by counsel, 
Rees and activity, in his work. The Sunday 


In a recent report of his labors, Rey. 
Mr. Marruews gives the details of a 
meeting at which six engineers of ves- 
sels in the port, joined a temperance 
organization. He also adds: ‘‘ What 
time I am able to give to dock work, is 
necessarily confined to English and 
American ships. So far as I know, lit- 
tle or nothing is done for the French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Greek vessels. 
Two colporteurs (and there is to be 
another) visit the ships from Scandina- 
vian nations.” 

For the quarter ending September 
30th, Chaplain Marruews reports that 
a meeting of those attending upon his 
Bethel bas been held, and a Committee 
or ‘“Ex2cutive,” of four persons, had 


school is prospering, and eighty chil- 
dren were in attendance on a recent 
festival trip to the country, besides fifty 
adults, including several sea captains, 
with their wives and children. He 
utters a few earnest words as to the 
curse of rum-drinking by the sailors, as 
follows, and gives a vivid picture of its 
issues, saying : 

“So far as I am personally concerned, 
I shall declare eternal war with the 
drink traffic, in all its ramifications. 
Let no league be made with devils. 
Every day | am more confirmed in the 
righteousness and necessity of the tem- 
perance movement. The drink demon 
is the Chaplain’s foe. ‘ O, thou invisi- 
ble spirit of wine! if thou hast no 
name, I will call thee devil.” 

“T cannot refrain from giving a few 
quotations from my log. ‘Sailors from 
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our long voyage steamers have again 
been drinking and fighting. At other 
places where they touch they are un- 
able to get the drink, so things are 
comparatively quiet. But when they 
get here, where a man can get drunk 
for a few pence, and the demon drink 
gets into them, their smouldering fires 
of passion break forth, and there is low, 
disgraceful conduct. On last Lord’s day, 
some of them were fighting for hours. 
Thanks be to God for those who were 
safely gathered into the Bethel. How 
true the words, ‘ God is our refuge.’ 

“Among other accidents which oc- 
curred, one struck me forcibly. The 
poor fellow was picked up outside 
one of ou. dram shops, in the early 
morning. Suffering and exhausted from 
drinking, having been beaten, and 
received a dangerous stab wound 
in the thigh, he was taken to 
the hospital where I found him. He 
was a fair representative of a large 
class of seamen who have spent all 
their life at sea. Forty years of age, 
the greater part of that time he had 
been a sailor. One who had encounter- 
ed hundreds of storms, and felt the 
darkest sides of a sailor’s life. He had 
made eleven voyages in whale fishing 
vessels ; once his vessel was crusted in 
the ice with two others, and he travel- 
ed some 140 miles on the ice; and 
another time he suffered shipwreck off 
Cape Horn. Again, an American ship 
sank from under him, and the captain 
and eleven men were all that were 
saved. 

“ He said, ‘I have been a foolish man, 
I had a better education than my 
brother, who is now in command of a 
foreign going ship, and here I am, suf- 
fering from wasted money and a wasted 
life, and reaping the fruit of my doings. 
I hope this will be a warning to me, I 
believe it will.” He was not what I 
call a radically bad man, but like so 
many of our sailors, foolish, kind heart- 
ed, reckless, trustful, brave. The 
horizon of his soul was not much bigger 
than the horizon of his body. 

“ My next entry is: ‘ At the hospital 
I had a most interesting conversation 
with the sailor mentioned above. It 
reminded me of boyhood days, when 
old grandfather used to tell me of his 
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experiences and adventures upon the 
sea. He said he would have nothing 
more to do with the drink. But I 
must,say I ama little sceptical of re- 
solutions made under such circum- 
stances.’ 

f“‘ My suspicions were well founded, 
for I find a further entry in my log: 
‘The old sailor who had the misfortune 
to be stabbed had been out, and just 
called to see a few old chums, but I 
was sorry to see he had been drinking 
again considerably.’ Like many more, 
the poor fellow can never be saved 
unless he gives up the drink. 


“About this time another sailor 
came to the hospital with a stab wound, 
the result being, knocked down ina 
crowd when there was a fight. I tried 
to impress upon him the truth so often 
overlooked. ‘Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the un- 
godly.’ During the latter part of the 
quarter, the captain of an American 
ship was accidently shot by a revolver 
on shore. Though the bullet entered 
not far from the region of the heart, 
and remained in the body, he quickly 
recovered, and was able to go to sea. 
I visited the ship both before and after 
the accident, and tried to do my duty 
as Christian minister. But as the ship 
was going down the river, the chief 
mate was stabbed about five times, in 
the left breast, and also his throat was 
dangerously cut by one of the sailors. 
The attack was a murderous one, while 
the passions were running riot under 
the influence of alcohol. The aim was 
true for the accomplishment of its end. 
StiJl the precious life of the husband 
and father was saved, though the 
loss of blood was great, as no vital 
part was severed. I must not continue 
this sad tale, but enough has been said 
to show that it is no child’s play to 
evangelize sailors, and nothing short 
of the mighty power of God is able to 
save them from their sins.” 

Chaplain MarrHews’ visits to ships 
during this quarter, were 861 in num- 
ber; to lodging houses, 158 ; to stores, 
139; to sick seamen, 69. 328 sailors 
were at the Reading Room, and 79 


meetings were held. 
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Sweden. 
HELSINGBORG. 


In April, May and June, Rev. Mr. 
WauustepT preached 41 sermons and 
visited on board 134 vessels; 61 Swed- 
ish, 11 Norwegian, 35 Danish, 9 Eng- 
lish, 12 German, 4 Dutch, 1 Finlandian, 
and 1 American,—the month of April be- 
ing spent among sailors in Helsingborg. 
Early in May he went to the east part 
of Shonen and preached in Ullstorp, 
Araslaf and Malmo, there also visit- 
ing sailors. The same month he preach- 
ed at Elsinore, in a ‘great mission 
meeting, and a Danish sailor was led 
to seek Christ. In June, he labor- 
ed at Helsingborg and Malmo. At the 
latter place he visited the Ameri- 
can ship John Harvey, whose captain 
gave him a sailor’s reception, and spoke 
with interest of the work of the Amer- 
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“The carpenter told me,” he says,: 


“that they had a library on board of 
40 volumes, from this Society, which 
was frequently read.” He also preach- 
ed, this month, in Eslofand Ullstorp, 
one and a-half Swedish miles west from 
Christianstadt. A mission meeting was 
held at Strofvelstorp, 27th and 28th 
June, at which he assisted. Raa, Bor- 
stahusen, Helsingborg and Landskrona 
were the scenes of his labors, in August. 


GEFLE. 


Mr. E. Ericxsson, haying recovered 
his health, was at work in April, May and 
June, at Soderhann, preaching on ves- 
sels and in other places. At one meet- 
ing, ten or twelve captains were so 
wrought on through the truth, by the 
Holy Spirit, that they wept “as chil- 
dren.” At Stockholm and at Gefle, he 
also visited ships and preached. In G. 
he met a captain who, last year, in an 
earnest conversation with Mr. EB. avow- 
ed himself a free thinker, and scoffed at 
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him. At this time the crew told him 
that the captain had been “another 
man,” since that conversation. Several 
conversions had occurred in this place. 

Highteen sermons, 36 prayer-meet- 
ings, the visitation of 400 vessels and a 
distribution of 5,000 tracts were in the 
work of this quarter. 


WARBERG AND WEDIGE. 


Mr. Carusson puts a good deal into a 
few words, when reporting of his work 
for April, May and June last, he says: 

“During this quarter the Lord has 
poured out his grace and the Holy 
Ghost, upon us, and the hearts of 
sinners have been humbled under the 
mighty hand of God. Scores have been 
inquiring for their salvation. My time 
has been much occupied by conversa- 
tions and prayers with inquirers. Sev- 
eral of them have received peace in 
believing on Jesus Christ. That their 
conversion is true, has been proven: 
secret sins have been confessed ; ill-got- 
ten goods have been restored, and the 
converts are now partakers in labor for 
the kingdom of God, and open their 
houses for preaching the word. I have 
preached forty-six sermons ; the Lord 
has opened some new doors for preach- 
ing. But generally I have labored in 
the same places as before.” 


GOTHLAND. 

Old Joun Linpexivs labored at Kap- 
palhamn during the greater part of 
the quarter ending June 30th, 1874, 
visiting vessels and distributing books. 


STOCKHOLM. 


From June Ist to September Ist, Mr. 
A. M. Liunesrre distributed tracts, 
sold religious books and spoke the word, 
to sailors. June 17th he met with Nor- 
wegian seamen who were believers in 
Christ, but the same day, in another 
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vessel, was threatened by both captain 
and mate, who blasphemed and drove 
him away. Usually, however the Nor- 
wegian sailors are friendly, and many 
of them are either seekers after Christ 
or have found him. August 3rd he met 
with a captain on a Swedish vessel, 
who told him that he had received a 
tract from his hand, many years ago, 
which had led him to inquire for his 
soul’s salvation. Near the end of 
August, on a Finlandian vessel, he 
found the captain and his mother to be 
Christian disciples. Ie visited in this 
period, on beard 272 vessels ; 10 French, 
24 English, 6 German, 74 Finlandian, 
2 Russian, 22 Dutch, 2 Hstlandish, 110 
Swedish, 20 Norwegian and 2 Danish. 


GOTTENBERG. 

During the quarter ending June 30th, 
Rey. A. Fernuowm visited 252 vessels, 
216 Swedish, 3 Norwegian, 5 Danish, 
1 Dutch, 15 German, 11 English, and 3 
French. He preached 43 sermons, and 
was, on the whole, gladdened and re- 
freshed at the retrospect of his labor. 
He says: “I have found anxious, wea- 
ry-seeking souls, mostly among young 
sailors, whom I have been privileged to 
direct to the Lamb of God. Some sail- 
ors to whom I have spoken, have been 
very glad to have me come on shipboard, 
and also seeing me in the streets, have, 
of their own accord, opened a discussion 
as to things eternal, and confessed their 
own experiences of soul and heart. He 
speaks of one crew especially, upon 
whose vessel he had been the year be- 
fore, who evidently cherished a deep 
and pleasant impression of his labors 
with them at that time. 

Rey. Mr. Fernuoum, having received 
a call to become pastor of the church at 
Jonkoping, closes his formal connection 
with this Society, October Ist, but will 
continue to devote some time to sea- 
men’s work at Gottenberg, under our 
auspices, until January Ist, 1875. 
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Denmark. 
COPENHAGEN. 


In April and May, Rev. P. E. Ryprne 
wrought here, and many a thoughtless 
person heard and felt the power of the 
word of God. He was also at Amager 
during the same period. In June, he 
was on the island of Bornholm, there 
he preached, distributed Bibles, and 
visited in houses and on vessels. His 
Sunday-school Festival was held in 
Ronne, June 24th. 


ODENSE. 

Mr. F. L. Rymxer traveled 225 miles, 
besides visiting 198 ships and 676 houses 
in the quarter ending June 30th. Be- 
sides being at Odense, he was at Ayborg, 
at Korsor, Aarhmus, Horsens, Veile, 
Kolding, and Fredericia. He declares 
that by his observations he is assured 
that the morals of seamen in this region 
are steadily improving. And he con- 
tinues to find some of them, who are 
true christians. 


aan GARE eee 
Genoa Harbor Mission. 


Rev. Donatp Mier is back at his 
post after his visit to this country, and 
writes us September 28th, that he has 
lost by death, his “ best elder and right 
hand man. He took the management 
of everything during my absence. Be- 
ing unwell, he went to the Swiss baths. 
I was telegraphed for when he was evi- 
dently dying, but only arrived in time 
to put his remains in their last resting 
place.” 

89 <a 
Rey. F. Thompson. 
COMPLIMENTARY TESTIMONIAL. 


Our community takes pleasure, 
whenever it gets a chance at a 
couple that have pulled together 
happily unto the silver period, or 
at a preacher that has done his 
duty, to get up a nice surprise ;— 
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and one of those chances occurred 
last Thursday evening, when a com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen as- 
sembled in the Lecture-room of the 
Fort Street Church in order to 
meet, with loving greetings and 
gifts, the good pastor of Hilo, who 
is here, on his way to his old home 
in America. 

We took hearty pleasure in be- 
ing present to join in an expression 
of good will and warm regard to- 
wards this gifted preacher and 
pleasant gentleman. We have de- 
lighted in his utterances of broad 
and genial charity, that heartily 
took the wayfarer and the outcast 
into the sympathies of his soul. He 
had been partly schooled in the 
depths of the sea in ships, where 
peradventure the depths of man’s 
folly and weakness are largely re- 
vealed, and now that he is advanc- 
ed aft by the Master, he preserves 
a tender and generous yearning to 
lift up all who yet toil before the 
mast. 

A generous deed is a joy forever, 
and comforts aman amid all the 
crosses and evil dispositions of his 
fellow men he may encounter here- 
after. And this evening must be 
an occasion to live in the Reverend 
gentleman’s memory forever. In 
the midst of a highly pleased and 
sympathetic circle, Mr. H. A. P. 
Carter in some happy remarks ex- 
pressed to Mr. Thompson the 
esteem and loving regard of his 
numerous friends, who were to be 
found in every creed and class in 
our community, and whose affec- 
tionate interest in his welfare, now 
that he was about to leave the 
country, had induced them to unite 
in a little gift to bless him and his 
on his way ;—and Mr. Carter then 
presented a pretty flower basket, 
which enclosed in its tasteful bou- 
quet of blossoms, a sprig of mint 
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from the bank that sweetens our 
chequered life. To this the Rev- 
erend recipient replied very feel- 
ingly; and warmly, making allu- 
sions to one who eighteen years 
ago, had led him to a higher and 
happier appreciation of life. This 
person, our friend the Rev. Mr. 
Damon, was called upon to say a 
few words, which he did most ge- 
nially. He said he felt some disap- 
pointment on occount of the event 
of this evening, as he had hoped 
that the pastor of Hilo should some 
day take up his duty at the Bethel; 
and we shared his feeling of disap- 
pointment to lose this worthy man 
from the country; and no doubt 
every one present joined in this 
sentiment of regret, and united 
with Mr. Damon in his happily 
uttered aspirations for the welfare 
of our departing friend. 


This was altogether a most pleas- 
ing and inspiring affair, and worth 
more than a great many days of 
mere church service to soften and 
harmonize the hearts of men. A 
cultivated and traveled stranger 
who was present, a Russian gentle- 
man, remarked to us, that these 
sort of social reunions and exer- 
cises of active sympathies, where 
womanly taste and refinement pre- 
vailed, were noble and distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Anglo-Amer- 
ican communities, which he had 
observed again and again in the 
course of his widely extended tra- 
vels. And we thought, how bene- 
ficent is the spirit that prompts the 
culture and refinement of our so- 
ciety to afford,on occasions like 
this, a happy hour to the passing 
stranger. 


We may whisper in the public 
ear, that the sprig of mint in the 
basket, was worth about $327.— 
Honolulu Commercial. 


j 
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Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. ALEXANDER reports one hundred 
and sixty-five arrivals during the month 
of September. These deposited with 
him $1,619, of which $416 were sent 
to relatives, $300 placed in Savings 
Banks, and the balance returned to 
depositors. 

In the same time sixteen men went 
to sea from the Homer without advance, 
and nine were sent to the hospital. 

There has been very much destitu- 
tion and some real suffering among 
seamen of late, owing to depression 
in wages and the difficulty of shipping. 
In many instances seamen have had 
bad advisers, and they have~ acted 
against their real interests, but they 
are coming to see the mistake they 
have made. The Home has been quite 
full, and the meetings, in the past 
month, have been well attended, and 
some feeling manifested. 

——qq@ 0 —_ 


Position of the Principal Planets 


for November, 1874. 
Calculated by Prof. R. H. BULL, of the 


University of New York. 

Mercury is an evening star until the 
evening of the 14th, at 9h. 3m., when 
it is in inferior conjunction with the 
Sun; is stationary among the stars on 
the morning of the 4th at 7h. 28m., 
and also on the evening of the 23d at 
l1h. 37m.; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the 10th at 57m. past mid- 
night being 1° 34/ north. 

Venus is an evening star setting on 
the Ist at 6h. 41m. and 38° 18/ south 
of west; is at its greatest brilliancy on 
the 2d; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the morning of the 12th at 2h. 
53m. being 11/ south, at which time it 
is eclipsed to those who are situated 
between 30° north and 33° south 
parellels of latitudes; is stationary 
among the stars on the afternoon of the 
18th at 2h. 16m. 


Mars is a morning star, rising on the 
1st at 3h. 9m. and 1° 48’ north of east ; 
is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
morning of the 5th, at 3h. 33m., being 
1° 7’ south, when it is eclipsed to those 
situated between 26° and 90° north 
parallels of latitudes. 

JUPITER is @ morning star rising on 
Ist at 4h. 43m. and 8° 1! south of east ; 
is in conjunction with the Moon on 
the afternoon of the 6th at 4h. 45m., 
being 28/ north, at which time it is 
eclipsed to all persons situated between 
the parallels of latitudes 17° north 
and 76° south. 

Saturn is an evening star setting 
on the Ist at 10h. 49m. and 25° 39/ 
south of west ; is in conjunction with 
the Moen on the afternoon of the 15th, 
at 2h. 1m., being 4° 23’ north. 
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Total Disasters in September, 1874. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 19, of which 7 were wrecked, 2 abandoned, 
2 burned, 3 sunk by collision, 2 foundered, and 3 
are missing. They are classed as follows, viz: 
3 ships, 5 barks, 2 brigs, 9 schooners, and their 
total value, exclusive of cargoes, 1s estimated 
at $370,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicated by a w were 
wrecked, @ abandoned, b, burned, sc sunk by 
collision, /, foundered, and m missing. 


SHIPS. 


Sierra Nevada, 6b. from Liverpool for San 
Francisco. 

Ernest, a. from New York for Antwerp. 

Pochaontas, b. trom Shields for Bombay. 


BARKS. 


Emma §&., fromNew York for Amsterdam. 

Antonio Maria, a. from Baltimore for Queens- 
town. 

Lelia M. Long, m. from Newcastle, N. 8. W. 
for Hong Kong. 

Henry Filtner, w. from New York for St. Jago. 

Jewess, m. from Newcastle, N.S. W. for Hong 
Kong. 


BRIGS. 


Triunto, w. from Cette for New York. 
Emily Walters, w. from Liverpool for Galves- 
ton. 


SCHOONERS. 


Mary Bride, w. (Fisherman.) 

betes! sc. (Fisherman.,) ; 

Sarah Cole, m. from Tuxpan for Galveston. 

Texas Ranger, w. from Pascagoula for Indian- 
ola. 

Martha Washington, w. (Fisherman.) 

Phil. Horn, sc. from San Francisco for Stillwa- 
ter Coye. 
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Ocean, f 

J.E, Haskins, w. from Timber Cove for San 
Francisco. 

Maria Ann, sc. (In Hudson River.) 


Bark Queen of Scots (Br., 672 tons), has been 
sold and name changed to Antonietta, and 
gone under the Swedish flag. 


BRAVERY REWARDED.—Col. McFadden, 
Collector of Boothbay customs district, has 
lately received and delivered an elegant gold 
watch, with an inscription which tells its own 
story— Presented by the Government of Can- 
ada to Capt. Wilson Lewis, master of the Am- 
erican schr. Gertie Lewis, of Boothbay, Me., 
U.S. A., in recognition of his humane services 
in the rescue of the crew of the brig Oak Point, 
of Halifax, N. S., August 25th, 1873.” For Al- 
bert P. Lewis, Sumner P. Swett, Freeman 
Hayden and Henry Totman, crew of the Gertie 
Lewis, manning the rescuing boat, there was 
an equalshare of $80 in gold. 


—_—___< 2<»_____ 


Receipts for September, 1874. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Candia, Cong. church.........-.... »-$ 9°65 
es late Abby C. M. Gregor...... 1000 00 
INAS UA, AEELONC sereecave's civve:sienjaleinw ccte 1 00 
Rindge, Cong. church Sonepnocosone wae 7 40 
SECEOOUROO SEONG - 1500 
Bape. chine ete valerateretstets sie Dialers BGO 1 75 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst, 2nd Cong. church a's, sheiainieieiats 8 00 
PASH UTR aM eco eel oactele cig os 15 00 
Charlestown, MA se church...... 25 00 
Chelsea, a Friend, for library........ 20 00 
Fitchburg, Mrs. M. Johnson......... 5 00 
Gill, Con ne: (AN IKS Naa sarisoeacabente ese 1110 
Greenfield, 1st Oone.church...- 2. K 15 
2nd Cong. Churches iccicc ce 23 87 
Manchester, Cong. church 28 60 
Montague, ee doc - 1236 
North ‘Amherst, Cong. church. 37 00 
Orange, Cong. chutch.....ss.02e 16 76 
Pittsfield, South Cong. church.. 32 58 
1st Cone. church, of which $5 from 
a sailor’s daughter for Hospital, 
and to const. Dea. Geo. W. Dut- 
ton, Dea. Zeno Russell, Dea. 
James Cowan, L. M’s............ 90 00 
Sowa fOL MDLAVisecs ese ec cee anda ehnD 20 00 
Rockland, Oongiichurchiw. ceceecaeses 57 70 
Mrs. Helen R. Wells, for lib’ 20 00 
Shelburne Centre, Cong. church. ale aia 45 10 
SouthsA bington; si <Saa ee ae 12 00 
South Braintree, OS S64 oe ieate 8 00 
Tewksbury, Us Oe a nies 40 00 
Webster, C3 UO eer, UP 
West Haverhill, additional........... 1 00 
Yarmouth, Cong. church............. 47 45 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bristol, Cong. ch., to const. Francis 
Lewis and Josiah T. Peck, L. M’s 61 21 
Hanover, Cong. church............ aie 8 00 
Hartford, James Root, lib’y....... eee 120 00 
Laura G. Dunham<e.ncccceeseneee nes 10 00 
New Haven, Ch. of the Redeemer... 72 20 
BUCO ONS COULCHsicote secene nue Spoon GSy bey 
Centre church, add’l............ 45 00 
North Haven, Mrs, B. A. Blakeslee. . 2 00 
Orange }Oongs churcht):s.<cois. fees 18 00 
Thomaston, Gong. ch., with previous 
donation to const. Alex. Morton, 
TMM Gremmastaisjele’sis sipnici acmuacen stan 25 00 
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Westbrook, Mrs. Reuben Stannard to 


court her son Charles R. Stan- 
NERO IDy, Miss Qacenneot onoac. Ssleesieyeis 30 00 
West Winsted, Qnd Cong. ch........- 60 29 

NEw YORK. 

Adams Basin, Prot. M. E. ch........ 5 15 
Albany, Cong. church..........2--++- 81 04 
Pte Charles Ensign 50 00 
pL Gre SAUL Orar— a )afalsiclateieiolate 50 00 
hee SMROSEUSae cceeemeaen ner - 2 00 
Catskill, Miss Hope Day, for ibys so pe 920.00, 
1st Pres: church... sce asec eee 83 08 
Clarendon, M. E. church... 1 95 
Clinton, Pres. ch., add’ 9 00 
Gaines, S. S., Cong. ch., for lib’y..... 20 00 
Genesee Association... -...-. Peorceece ala) 
Holley, Bap. church......... slelsee eee 5 10 
IPresachunrch* sce se5-nece aisieb wiiolelsiste MERU SO 
MIB en CO UNCH inis cerslereclcteleinisteleleterarefe a 1 49 
rep eae M. E. ch., addlescsceete 0 75 
Dion, UC HUTC I jclsciclelciowrelsicisieis sie eh 44 98 

Lakeville, Pres. ch., of wh. Mrs. D. 

Bosby $10 bal. to const. Miss Flora 
Boshy, lacs cansaceccsescioa eter - 1850 
Christian ch., individuals 0 88 
Meriden, Pres. church............. 8 68 

sale York City, Capt. Hawkins, park 
OLIN CA) Mensano cara eere 3 00 

Capt. W. A. Sawyer, bark Silas 
D1) Opn © DABS EE Bee COC CRE OgEDU NS 5 00 
Capt. John Foye, bark Romance. 10 00 
Gaghit asic. .tieedianceplos see meaner 100 00 
Capt. Segemen, bark Serene,. BECOO:. 5 32 
Frederick A. Libbey, lib’s......... 60 00 
PENS MAMTA Yeie oleielelalatseriieatetets Deere eLODLOD) 
John C. Cook, for Genoa...... seco AUOO0 
ei Hin BULA OY acc eieraeicle see anociac oo 5 00 
Charles Morgan 10 09 
Gaylord Watson 10 00 
W.N. Seymour.......... efateisiefstin aot 120/00) 
RiS. Brinkerhofisen. «caterer eeaee 5 00 
HA TrOths tae sctelogeesemeieteta ARR ne 5 00 
Oswego, Grace Pres. chureh 33 wie etevere 84 00 

Oyster Bay, J. William Beekman, 
Jr., to const. himself L. M....... 30 00 
Red Hook, William Chamberlin, lib. 20 00 


Richfield Springs, Friend M. KH. ch... 275 


Pres. church and 8. 8.........-- wocen mae) 
Rochester, Mrs. C. F. Clement... 1 00 
Schenectady, Ist Pres. ch., of which 

Miss Elizabeth Washington and 

M. Schwerin and family $20 each, 

for Jibrariest..eercies ci Faces 2 SCI.) 
Spencerport, M. EK. church...... arises 2 70 

Gong. CHUNCh eerie cas epee siete seaee 17 85 
Troy, 2nd Pres. ch., Young People’s 

Christian Union, lib’y............ 2000 
Utica, South M. EK. church........ aes pei AO) 

Dist DES CRUreh reer eceinieisisateisiciee 8 76 
Waterport, M. E. church......... Séa6 279 
Yonkers, Pres. church......... Soe. oki (a7 63 

NEW JERSEY. 
Bergen, Ist Pres. church...2......-.. 42 17 
Orange, Valley Cong. church..... odor to aa 
Somerville, lst Ref. church........... 31 00 

Mad Ret CHUN sssnicos coe ktoetiammen 7 24 
South Orange, Pres. ch., of wh. E. H. 

Mead, for lib’y, $20..... secveceess 138 42 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Easton, Am. Ref. church, Miss Ella 
Green’s S. 8. class, lib’y..... coeee 2000 
TEXAS. 
Galveston, Sea Captain.......... saves = 20-00: 
MICHIGAN, 
Detroit, S. S., lst Cong. ch., for lib’y. 20 00 


$3,756 75 
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The Secret of Non-Success. 
A STORY FOR THE CHILDREN. 


“‘ Have you been a good boy, to-day, 
Fred 2” 

The question rang in Fred’s ears as 
he went up stairs. It was with him all 
the time he was kneeling by the side of 
his bed, and when he lay down he could 
not sleep for thinking. 

“« Have you been a good boy, to-day, 
Fred 2?” 

His mother’s searching eyes looked 
gravely into his face as she asked the 
question. 

“Tt is pretty certain that mamma 
thinks that I have not been good,” 
thought Fred. 

“But what do you think ?” asked 
Conscience. 

Fred tried to quiet the voice. He 
closed his eyes and pretended to go to 
sleep; but it was of no use, for his 
thoughts were too busy to allow him to 
do so, and presently he gave it up, 
opening his eyes and resigning himself 
to that which was inevitable. The 
moon was shining brightly, and the 
room looked cozy. 
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.“T ought to be a good boy,” thought 
Fred. “ Hverybody is very kind to 
me, and all my wants are supplied. 
And yet it is certain that I am not 
good. I want to be; but somehow I 
always fail. I cannot think how it is. 
It is not because I am careless and in- 
different. I care very much to please 
my father and mother. I want nothing 
more than to give satisfaction, and sat- 
isfy my own conscience too. I seem to 
be always busy, and yet I never get 
things done as soon as Harry does. I 
am tired out at night, and yet I am 
sure mamma thinks I am idle and do 
not try to do my best. I am a most 
unfortunate boy.” 

Just then Harry, who was sleeping 
in another bed, seemed to be disturbed 
in his sleep, and Fred thought he would 
get his brother to wake up and say a 
comforting word to him. 

“Harry! Harry ! I say Harry!” 

“Yes, What is it?” 

“ Are you awake ?” 

SCPYICS:” 

“ Well, I feel so wretched.” 

“ Dou you Fred? What is the mat- 
ter? Are you not well ¢” 
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‘Oh yes, I’m very well, but I don’t 
get on well. I am for ever being 
blamed, and feeling that I deserve it, 
and yet I try to beall right, you know.” 

“Oh yes to be sure you do. You are 
a very good fellow, Fred; go to sleep.” 

“Oh no, Harry, I am not good, though 
I do not think I am very bad. It must 
be that I am unfortunate.” 

Harry laughed at that. 

“T do not belicve in misfortune, 
Fred.” 

“ But you do believe that it is my 
own fault ?” 

“ Well, yes, I do,” said Harry, with 
hesitation. 

** But why do you think so? Speak 
out. I don’t mind if you do say some- 
thing unpleasant.” 

“ Well then, Fred, I believe that the 
only unfortunate thing about you is 
your habit of beginning too many 
things and finishing too few. If you 
notice, you do not stick to one thing at 
the time, then nothing seems to be 
done, and mamma blames you.. You 
are always behindhand, and have no 
accomplished work to show. If you 
will just finish one thing before you be- 
gin another, I believe you will come to 
the end of your troubles. Good night.” 

“Good night. I will think of what 
you have said.” 

The more Fred thought of it the 
more sure he felt that his brother was 
right; and at last he fell asleep resolv- 
ing that he would in future do one 
thing well before beginning another. 

The next day however, Fred found 
that it is not easy to break off a bad 
habit. He was in the middle of brush- 
in~ his clothes when he had remembered 
that he had not cleaned his teeth. He 
half cleaned his teeth, when he left off 
to begin to brush his hair, and so he 
went from one thing to another until 
the bell rang, and he was obliged to 
hurry down to breakfast. 
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‘Your hair does not look smooth, 
Fred,” remarked his mother, and he re- 
membered that he had forgotten to 
finish it. 

After breakfast he took up his books 
to study his lesson. He had got about 
half way through when he left off to 
spin a top for his little brother. He 
finished that, and then went back to his 
books, but instead of learning one lesson 
quite perfectly, he read them all, so 
when school time came he knew none. 

But one good thing came from his 
having lain awake, that night, and talked 
to his brother. He was now watchful 
of himself. When he found that he 
had half a dozen things begun and 
none finished, he made himself go back 


_ and finish the first one and then the 


other. At first it was quite hard work, 
and he had to exercise strong restraint 
over himself. But after a time it be- 
came more easy; and he found that it 
saved time, and was the means of ac- 
complishing more work. 

But did he succeed better when he 
had broken himself of the habit ? 

Yes ; he found that his mother was 
better pleased with him, and that his 
teachers did not so often have occasion 
to reprove him, and that his conscience 
did not make him as uncomfortable as 
before. He did not again call himself 
unfortunate, for he had discovered the 
secret of his non-success and overcome 
the fault.—London Christian World. 

as 
Little Ways of Swearing. 

I was one day reproving a little boy 
for using such words as ‘ goodness,” 
“mercy,” as exclamations. I told him 
it was only a mild way of swearing, 
which, if unchecked, would lead to 
profanity ; that those exclamations re- 
ferred to various attributes of Gud, 
such as His mercy, goodness, and gra- 
ciousness, and should not be thought- 
lessly used. 


; 


; 
{ 
; 
; 


; 
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He seemed grieved and ashamed ; for 
he had not thought that in saying these 
things he was taking God’s name in 
vain, and disobeying the command of 
Christ—to let your conversation be 
“yea, yea; nay, nay.” 

As we were talking, another boy, who 
stood near, said, “‘ But it seems to me 
everybody, even good Christians, have. 
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little ways of swearing. They say ‘upon 
my word,’ and ‘ to save me;’ and I heard 
you say ‘mercy’ once. 


I felt reproved as Istood in the 
presence of a little child who had so 


plainly rebuked me. 


T owned my error, 


and asked him to remind me if he heard 
me use any of the unnecessary and for- 


bidden words again. 


REPORTS. 


During September, 1874, seventy-eight libraries, (forty new and thirty-eight 


refitted), Went to sea from our Rooms in New York and Boston. 


The new li- 


braries were Nos. 4,380, with 5,040, 5,090, 5,091, 5,098, 5,099, at Boston; and 
5,061, with 5,278-5,310, inclusive, at New York. The list is as follows: 


No. of 3 
Library. By whom furnished. 


4380..Helen R. Wells, Rockland, Mass.... 


oe -The Countess of of Aberdeen, Scotland... 
5091... “ce “ee “ “ “ce vs 
5098.. “ce “ee “ “ce oe Pam 
5099. F “ec “es “cc “ “ 2 
5061... 6c “cc “cb “cc 66 - 
5278..N. Stephens Brookl N. Natrestete slats oh 
Ban eiPoreriy 2” Dies 
5280..Benj. Coates, Philadelphia, ey seh eae 


5281..Miss Sarah H. Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5282..Miss 8. K. Davidson, 

5283..Fred. A. Libbey, New York City..... ae 
OOSa as. Sho ss “c as CoM enone 
BUSbeeamcnne sc as as COs tian 
5286..Miss Anne H. Sutton, Tecumsch, Mich. 


5287..Mrs. Martha H. Read, New York City. 
5288..58. S., lst Cong. church, Essex, Conn.. 
5289..5. 8., Miss’y Asso’n, Broadway Taber- 
nacle church, ING wWeVcOltkcrnts i-ietasiceleiterelettele 
5290..8.5S., Pearl St. Cong. ch., Hartford, Ct. 
5291.. * 
5292.. “ “oe “ee 
5293..8. S., Cong. ch., West Haven, Conn.. 
5294..58. §8., Miss* y ‘Agso’n. Broadway Taber- 
nacle church, ICI MiG Snene- ceenuesoddon 
5295..Miss Ella Green’s S. S. class, Am. Ref. 
church, Haston, Pa........--eesseessnscoeee 
5296..8. 8., Miss’y Asso’n, Broadway Taber- 
nacle church, New York......-.- nesecoonon 


5297.. Booth Bethlehem Mission, New York.. 
5298..Thos. N. Lawrence, New York City... 
5299..Miss Hope Day, Catskill, N. Y....-...- 
5300..N. C. Baldwin, M. D., So. Britain, Ct.. 

5301..L, B. Stirling, "Bridgeport, Monn aew.- 


“ce “ce 


5302..Francis sen ee pepe eriees ING fongaa 
5303..5.5., ely 5th church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., (EH. , 
ae ’ors. B.A. Howell and family, Newark, 
. W. Bliss, New York (OF NG a pmsononoee 
Marathon, N. Y.. 
Huntington, 106 Ee 


5808. 
P08. B. ashe Pres. church 
5307..2nd Pres. church, 


6308..Jonas M. Libbey, New York City...... 


5309. fs “a “ce 
5310..8. 8,, Cong. church, Dorset, Vt....... his 


6“ “ 


eaeeee 


Where placed. 


Bark Conquest..... nono 
\ Barkentine Moses B. 


Schr. J. M. Bartlett..... 
Ship Andrews........... 
Ocean Pearl....... 
Bark Edmund Mary - 

Schr. Jonas H. French.. 
Bark Electra....... . 
Bark Snow Queen 
Bark Wild Hunter...... 
Bark Excelsior.......... 
Bark Romance.........- 
P.M.S8.8.Co.’s Steam- 
er City of Peking... 
( P.M.S.8. Co.’s Steam- 
\_ er City of Peking... 
(P.M.8.8. Co.’s steam- 
er City of Peking... 
ip Tyr0... 


Brig Starlight........ arin 


Ship Merom. 
Brig Valenci 
Bark Silas Fish.......... 
Bark OC. EH. Jayne....... 
Brig Og8€0...-s-00+0+22+ 


Ship Harvest Queen.. 
{ Ship Sovereign of the 


j\ Dera 'S.S. Cos Steam- 

er Henry Chauncey. 
(P.M.S.S. Co.’s Steam- 
i er Henry Chauncey. 
Bark Cremona.........++ 
Ship Surprise. 
Bark Patmos.. aan 
Ship Rhine...o--.--ee0+- 


Ship Marcia C. Day....- 


Bark Serene Re shalslejeneiriatete 6 


Ship Seminole........... 
Bark Burnside.........- 
Bark Morning Star..... 
Ship Lucy 8. Wills...... 
P.M.5. a Co.’s Steam- 
ity er Colo 
(P.M.S. 5. ore Steam- 
U  eriOolons saan 
Bark William Oroscup.. 


B , Men in 
ound for. Crew: 
Melbourne........ 15 
TWONCOMseteciecetesos 10 
Coasting... 
Dondon ec acicwiceeye 
Cuba oneness ete 
West Indies. 
Jamaica..... 
Montevideo 
Antwerp 
New Orleans 
Buenos Ayres..... 13 
Marseilles........ 2 AD 
| 
{ Japan & China.. 138 
| 
IBC Nong connsoo Le 
Rio de Janeiro.... 10 
Barbadoes......... 9 
20 
9 
14 
Galveston&Europe 14 
New Zealand...... 10 
San Francisco..... 30 
San Francisco..... 30 
AcapulcOs..ss2<00- 120 
Acapulco. velateesievete 20) 
BOVODGC. sac sanconat 13 
Yokohama 30 
Melbourne. Boe, ahs} 
TONG OM ales daceeiale 2 
( New Orleans and 
US HUrOpes.-ses 24 
New Zealand...... 15 
San Francisco..... 3 
Sydney, N.S. W... 16 
Sti APOn. aoa sleet 10 
cp pee snonactec bcc 22 
ACADUILCON fcc cite 0 80 
cates cone 80 
Dn ar Ket ccaesterer 12 
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The thirty-eight libraries refitted and 
reshipped were : 


No. 1,483, on schr. C. M. Freeman, for 
Tampico; No. 1,655, on steamer New 
York, for Baltimore; No. 1,821, on 
schr. Eugenia, for Halifax; No. 1,838, 
on brig St. Elmo, for Sydney ; No. 2,328, 
on schr. Melvin, for Newhbern; No. 
2,535, on brig Belear, for Jamaica; No. 
2,564, on schr. H. Coomer, for Jacmel ; 
No. 2,766, on schr. A. Whitney, for 
Nassau ; No. 2,848, onschr. L. F. Warren, 
for Demerara; No. 2,970, on brig L. 
W. Eaton, for Bahia ; No. 3,081, read 
with interest, gone to Boston, on schr. 
N. Walker; No. 3,182, on brig Annie, 
for Para; No. 3,243, on schr. G. W, 
Rawley, for West Indies ; No. 3,290, on 
brig M. E. Rowland, for Kingston, No. 
3,330, on brig E. Bolton, for Pernam- 
buco; No. 3,389, on schr. J. Souther, for 
Savannah; No. 3,418, onschr. Carrie W., 
for Eastport; No. 3,436, on schr. 
Wapella, for Mobile; No. 3,898, on 
schr. G. Lawrence, for Campeachy ; No. 
3,985, on schr. Vraie, for Wilmington; 
No. 4,118, read with profit, gone to 
Mobile, on brig Florence; No. 4,131, 
books read and appreciated, gone to 
Maracaibo, on schr. Southern Home ; No. 
4,145, on schr. Sunny South, for Galves- 
ton; No. 4,155, onschr. Wm. Buck, for 
Wilmington; No. 4,405, on brig Mag- 
gie, for Barbadoes; No. 4,421, on schr. 
C. Fletcher, for Jacmel; No, 4,452, 
books read with interest, gone to Porto 
Rico, on brig Duuwntless ; No. 4,473, read 
with profit, gone to St. Thomas, on 
bark Antelope ; No. 4,580, read with 
good results, gone to Washington, on 
schr. Carolina ; No. 4,730, done good, 
gone to Fernandina, on schr. W. H. 
Keeney ; No. 4,733, on bark Hattie H., 
for Europe; No. 4,735, books read with 
interest and profit, gone to Jackson- 
ville, on schr. F, E. Hallock ; No. 4,774, 
on schr, L. P. Mallory, for Savannah. 
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No. 3,183, returned, refitted, and 
sent to sea on schr. Allie Burnham, 
Capt. Baxter, for Pascagoula and France; 
No. 3,557, returned in dilapidated 
condition, three books missing, much 
used; No. 3,743, returned from third 
voyage, in good condition, and gone to 
Matanzas on barkentine Norena, 9 men; 
No. 3,760, returned, and has done much 
good, gone to Richmond, in schr. Lowis 
Bliss, 8 men; No. 8,790, returned in 
good condition, has been read with 
much interest, gone to Philadelphia, in 
schr. City of Chelsea. 


Found Out. 


On the top of a hill was an orchard, 
and on one of the trees was a boy steal- 
ing apples; another boy was at the 
bottom of the tree, on the watch to 
see that nobody found them out. 

Nobody was near that they could 
see; but that did not prove that no- 
body saw them; for seven miles off 
Professor Mitchell, the astronomer, was 
examining the setting sun with his 
great telescope, and the hill happening 
to come within its range, the actions of 
the boys, the very tell-tale looks of 
their faces, attracted his notice. He 
saw what they were upto. He found 
them out. There was no escaping the 
great eye of his telescope, looking full 
upon them. They little thought. of 
such a thing. 

But there was another eye upon 
them, a greater eye, and a sharper eye, 
and the eye followed them. It was God’s 
eye; and His eye is on ws. It sees 
near, it sees afar off. It sees in the 
day ; it sees in the night. It sees out 
of doors, it sees in doors. _ It sees our 
actions, it sees our hearts. It sees us 
too by name. Professor Mitchell did 
not know the boys. God knows. 
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LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition te a previous 
payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“T give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated by 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——,, to be applied to the chari- 
table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testa- 
eek and that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each 
other. : ; 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Congre- 
gationalist Hovse, Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various lan- 
guages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. 


7 Beekman Street. 


SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


Aji respectable Sayings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen. which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 
Street, open daily between 10 and 8 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION. ESTABLISHED: BY KEEPERS. 
NEw YORK, 190 Cherry Street....... Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
BOSTON, 99 Purchase Street.......... Boston ‘ sa wid Capts. Bon Robert 
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Capt. J. T. Robinson. 


PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. 
Capt. W. J. Penton. 


WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. 


CEAREUSTON IS. Onavielse's caviar tui’s ose Charleston Port Society... Capt. Peter Smith. 
EO TAB A SAT rca Phe niin chico. aie Sie vaa,aselavoiein' wie Ladies’ Sea, Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
SAN ERANCISOO, Cal. .a.te.ceseccecee s K OY 

EUONOWALL Up lcs es acu? weitere ostcnis ne Honolulu ‘ we Mrs. Orabbe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES 


NEw YORK, 338 Pear] Street......... Epis. Miss. Soc. forSeamen Edward Rode. 
4 Catharine Lane, (colored)....... GOs sins voles palsy is giie)sin.e G. F. Thompson. 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soe’y, N. Hamilton. 
NEW BEDFORD, 14 Bethel Court..... Ladies’ Br. N. Bu P.S...... Mr. & Mrs. H. G. O. Nye. 
BALTIMORE, 65 Thames Street........ Seamen’s Union BethelSoc. Edward Kirby. 
MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LOCATION, SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS 
NEw YorkK, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port Society.... Rey. E. D. Murphy. 
cor. Water and Dover Streets..... Mission pe St seee “3B. F. Millard. 
Foot-of Pike Street, HE. R......... Episcopal Miss. Society.... *y Robt. J. Walker, 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R...... ihe ee Serco He 13 Roberts. 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... sie KA Serer A Isaac Maguire. 
Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist ........ Bho ce Ait’ % O. G. Hedstrom. 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street......... Baptiste sateen seemcnnecnae a J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. a 7 a oper, D.2Ds 
BROOKLYN, 8 President Street...... . Am. Sea, Friend Society... “ 0. Hellan a. 
66 fo 
BUPPALO... 2... .-.0-00000. feceeerees ©) Kelaieie wine's velaisinisinleivicle/a.tirian.e sie . G. Cook. 
ALBANY, Montgomery Street,........ Methodist ..... femerenee vise John Miles. 
Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society 7 S. H. Hayes. 
North SQUWALC rs... se Fig aU ADE DOO Boston Port Society..... ee 2 Geo. 8. Noyes. 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society..... - H, A. Cooke, 
Richmond Street...... A Sees A Sauede Episcopul........--. srseees i J. P. Robinson: 
PORTLAND, ME., Forest. n. Custom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. a F. Southworth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St Proy. Sea. Friend Society.. “ J.W. Thomas, 
Neweort, R.I., 51 Long Wharf.... Individual Effort....... shOE OC. H. Malcom, D.D. 
NEW BEDFORD.....-...-.00-eee-re ee . New Bedford Port Society. J. D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian...........+++- 7 Vincent Group. 
Cor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist .... ap F * William Major. 
Catharine Street....0./cssccerseeee Episcopal. rf W. B. Erben. 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist........-.-.--+.0++ “) Joseph Perry. 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. e Francis McOartney 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore, S. B..........+6. R. BR. Murphy. 
American & Norfolk Sea, he NG Gparie® 
NORFOLK ........-+ etawwisteiaee stein Friend Societies : 2% i ee _ 
WILMINGTON, N. C..0.-0--00 eee eeeee Wilmington Port Society... as. L, Kiene, Jr. 
CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St.. Amer, Sea, Friend Soc’y... a os ay, ee 
VAVAINNATE vise siecle cieroeesncccnecnsnces b Ap i i 
MOBILE, Church Street, near Water. ‘“ os ce Be is i airy foe. 
NEW ORLEANS... .--e-sececceees art agot@epneccopcansearmeadciat ier als se. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, EsqQ., President. Carr. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. 
Rev. §. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec’y & Treas. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


OxBsECTS. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen ; 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world ; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve 
as the handmaid of Christianity. 

MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, 
the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN, the SANDWICH ISLANDS, CHILI, 
BraziL, FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NoRWAY, SWEDEN, NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, &c., and will establish others as its funds-shall allow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who- do business 


upon our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible | 


supply the place of parents and friends. 

2.—The monthly publication of the SAtLors’ MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 
Society. The last of these publications, the SEAMEN’S FRIEND, is gratuitously 
furnished to chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others. 
The Society also publishes the Lirr— Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. 


3.—LOAN LIBRARTHS, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 


taining books, put up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates, This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 


with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It 


places the library in the forecastle—the sailors’ own apartment. (8) It contem- 
plates a connection between the missionary and the individual who furnishes 
the instrument with which he works. The donor of each library is informed, 
if he requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and 
whatever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of 
libraries sent out by the Society, is 4,778 containing 208,580 volumes. Calcu- 
lating frequent re-shipments, they have been accessible to probably 200,000 men. 
Over eight hundred hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as traceable 
to this instrumentality, A large proportion of these libraries have been pro- 
vided by special contributions from Sabbath schools, and are frequently heard 
from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly extended. 
More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. =a 

4.—The establishment of Sarmors’ Homes, READING Rooms,—SAvrnes’ 
BANKS, the distribution of BrsuEes, Tracts, &c. 

The SarLors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has ac- 
commodated over 85,422 boarders. This one Institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Libra- 
ry to sea, in the name of the donor. The SaILors’ MAGAZINE is, when asked for, sent gratuai- 


tously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members and Directors, 
upon an annual request for the same. 
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